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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


America Grows Older (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 

The average -life expectancy of 
Americans in the past fifty years has in- 
creased from 50 to 68 years of age. 
There is also a larger percentage of the 
population 65 or older. Problems raised 
by the changing population include low 
incomes for the aged, a loss of morale 
occasioned by compulsory retirement 
from many jobs, and the lack of respect 
for opinions of the aged. There is also 
an economic loss to the community 
when. useful workers are withdrawn 
from the labor force. Possible solutions 
* include greater flexibility of retirement 
age in industry, increased social security 
pensions, and an educational program 
for the aged to encourage better use of 
leisure time. 


Aim 
To help young students understand 
that old age is a national problem. 


Assignment 

1. America is growing older. Justify 
the statement by citing pertinent statis- 
tics. 

2. Compulsory retirement of people 
is an economic loss to the nation. Ex- 
plain. 

8. Discuss briefly three plans for 
improving the lives of people who 
reach the age of 65. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Since the boys and girls in this 
class are teen-agers, we should postpone 
thought about the problem of the aged 
until we are 65. Do you agree with that 
statement? Explain. 

2. Why has America grown older? 

8. Do you know anyone who is 65 
or older? Tell us about the person. 

4. Should people who reach the age 
of 65 be compelled to retire? Defend 
your point of view. 

What can be done to help people 
‘an retire at the of 65 or 70? 
* 


Activities 

1. Have students express in the form 
of a bar graph or other graph form the 
statistical information given in the text 
of the article. 

2. Have students write a brief essay 
in class on the theme: “It is for science 
not only to add to the years of life but 
to add life to the years.” 


Reference 

“Social Contributién by the Aging,” 
The Annals of The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Jan. °52. 


Indonesia (p. 9) 
Digest of the Article . 

A nation which gained its independ- 
ence from the Dutch only two years 
ago, the Republic of Indonesia is in 
need of economic assistance. The Indo- 
nesians have declined, however, to ac- 
cept further aid from the United States 
if it means that they are committed to 
defense of the West. The Indonesians 
aregeluctant to antagonize Russia, since 
it may threaten their newly-won liberty. 

Indonesia is a chain of islands ex- 
tending for more than 3,000 miles along 
the equator. Most of the 78 million peo- 
ple earn their living by farming. Rich 
in natural resources, the islanders pro- 
duce rubber, quinine, pepper, tin, 
sugar, coffee, and oi]. The government 
is spending millions to modernize in- 
dustrial and farming methods and im- 
prove transportation and communica- 
tion. The Prime Minister and cabinet 
are responsible to the one-house Parlia- 
ment. The President stands for election 
by the people every four years. 

Aim : 

To acquaint students with Indonesia’s 
problems and its relations with the rest 
of the world. 


Assignment 

1. Describe the circumstances under 
which Indonesia obtained its indepen- 
dence. 


2. Indicate the major problems fac- 
ing Indonesia today. 

3. Discuss the relationship between 
Indonesia and the United States. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Should the United States continue 
to give economic aid to Indonesia? 
Justify your answer. 

2. If you were an Indonesian, which 
of the problems facing the country 
would you want the government to 
meet first? Why? 

3. The achievements of Indonesians 
in the past suggest that they will be 
able to meet and solve their problems. 
Do you agree? Defend your answer. 


References 
“Indonesia: Tests of Independence,” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, Jan. 1, °52. 
“Indonesian Problems,” The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, July 50, pp. 133-39. 


Whither Weather Control (p.7) 


Digest of the Arguments 

Droughts in some parts of the United 
States have resulted in efforts by scien- 
tists to “seed” clouds. The results have 
stimulated debate over whether rain- 
making is private, local, state, or Fed- 
eral business. 

Those who hold that the Federal 
Government should take control of rain- 
making argue that weather in one part 
of the country moves to other parts; 
that rainmaking in New Mexico can 
affect the weather in Ohio; that resort- 
owners and ranchers, for example, may 
be hurt by rain created for the benefit 
of farmers; that national defense may 
be affected by weather-control prac- 
tices; that private researchers in weath- 
er operations are running into the dan- 
ger of legal suits. 

Opponents of Federal control deny 
that rainmakers have upset the weather 
bureau's calculations, beeause weather 
is a local affair; that ‘the claims for 
rainmaking have been greatly exag- 
gerated; that it is much too early to set 
up a commission similar to the Atomic 
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Energy Commission; that private in- 
dustry has been proceeding competently 
in the handling of experiments. 


Aim 

To help students evaluate arguments 
fo and against extension of Federal 
control to weather-making operations. 


Assignment 
1. In parallel columns, outline the 
arguments for and against Federal con- 
trol of rainmaking. (Avoid copying the 
bold italics which head each argument.) 
2. How do rainmaking practices af- 
fect you? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why has the controversy over 
contro! of rainmaking come before Con- 
gress? 

2. If you were a Congressman, what 
facts would you want before you de- 
cided how you would vote on the ques- 
tion of Federal control of rainmaking? 

8. How can you influence the views 
of your Congressman on the question of 
Federal control-of tainmaking? 

4. What has been our experience 
with rainmakers in this area? (Or Are 
we in need of artificially created rain 
in this area of the country?) Justify your 
answer. 

5. Rainmaking may help some and 
hurt others. Explain. 

6. Some opponents of Fedéra! con- 
trol of rainmaking argue that there is 
no need for such control at this time. 
Why do they offer that argument? If 
you favored Federal control, what 
would be your answer to such an argu- 
ment? 

7. How many of you are for Federal 
control of rainmaking? Against? Which 
argument influenced your thinking 
most? Why might it be wise to keep 
our minds open on this question? 


Activities 

1. Ask a science-minded student to 
speak to the class on the silver iodide 
and dry ice techniques of seeding 
clouds. 

2. Class cartoonists may want to ex- 
press themselves on the weather control 
controversy. 

8. Farmers .or businessmen in the 
neighborhood can be interviewed on 
the question. A “mock” interview may 
be held in class as training for the real 
thing. 

4. Students may gather further de- 
tails on the careers of Irving Langmuir 
or Irving Krick. This is an opportunity 
for making the acquaintance of such 
useful reference works as Current Biog- 
raphy and Who's Who in America. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
April 2, 1952 
Special Issue: World Food Problem 


Interview of the Week: Meet Charles 
Allen Thomas—An interview with the 
man who discovered Krilium, science’s 
newest substance to help man increase 
the bounty of nature. 

Forum Topic of the Week: What Is 
the Best Way for Us to Help Backward 
Areas Raise Their Standard of Living? 
Various phases of this problem explored 
in the opinions of experts. 

Geography and Hunger—The geo- 
graphical distribution of hunger and its 
social, economic, and political effects. 

Science and Abundance—What mod- 
ern science is doing, or can do, to help 
man increase the food yield of the earth 
and eradicate famine. 


No issue April 9—Mid-semester 
Recess 





Reference 

“Are We Abusing Our Wate. Re- 
sources?” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 2I, 
‘51, pp. 10-11. 


Meet Dr. Frank Laubach (p. 6) 


In our “Personality of the Week” we 
meet a missionary who has helped more 
than 15 million people in 64 countries 
learn to read and write. By combining 
pictures and phonetics, Dr. Laubach 
has done a monumental job in eradicat- 
ing illiteracy. The principle “Each 
One Teach One” among native popula- 
tions requires everyone who has learned 
how to read to teach another. 


Discussion Questions 

1. In the United States about 95 per 
cent of the adult population can read 
and write. In India, only 15 per cent of 
the people can read and write. Account 
for the difference in literacy. 

2. How has Dr. Laubach tried to 
fight illiteracy? 

3. What connection is there between 
literacy and the standard of living of 


people? 


Activities 

1. Have the class organize a project 
in which the “Each One Teach One” 
principle is applied to helping the 
slower students in class. This might be- 
come a schoolwide approach to the 
problem of helping students who are 
failing in their work. The school’s honor 
society might help in such a project. 

2. The class poets might try to make 
some meaningful rhymes with the 
“Each One Teach One” theme. These 
could be illustrated by class artists. 


Tools for Teachers 


Problems of World Food 
April 2 im Senior Scholastic 


PAMPLETS: World Hunger and 
World Peace, (Armed Forces Talk 201) 
1947, 5¢; Can the World Grow Enough 
Food (Armed Forces Talk 142) 1946, 
5¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Have We Food Enough 
for All, by Hill and Harper, 1944, 25¢, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38 Street, New York.16, N. Y. The 
World Food Situation, 1949, 25¢, Eco- 
nomic Service Agency, 1603 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Man and 
Food, the Lost Equation? by -Walker 
and Bolles, (Headline Series No. 73), 
1949, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Partners in Progress, 1951, free, Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board, 
13 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
The Story of FAO, no date, free, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, 1201 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. Point - 
Four Pioneers, 1951, 20¢, Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Our Plundered Planet, by 
Fairfield Osborn, $2.50 (Little, 1948). 
Road to Survival, by William Vogt, 
$3.00 (Sloane, 1948). The Geography 
of Hunger, by Josue de Castro, $4.50 . 
(Little, Brown 1952). 

ARTICLES: “End Human Bondage,” 
U. N. World, Sept. 1951. “Can the 
Earth Feed Its Millions,” by Dr. Karl 
Sax, U. N. World, Mar. 1951. “Guides 
to Point Four,” Americas, Sept. 1951.” 

FILMS: Battle for Bread, 23 minutes, 
sale or rent, Films and Visual Informa- 
tion Division,’ United Nations, New 
York. Problems of the FAO. 

FILMSTRIPS: Food Supply and the 
United Nations, 62 frames, Films and 
Visual Information Division, United 
Nations, New York. Efforts of the FAO 
to improve world-wide food production 
and distribution. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 17) 


I. America Grows Old: A. a-C; b-C; c-R. 
B. a-C; b-R; c-C. 

II. Indonesia: A. a-3; b-1; c-2; d-4. B. 
a-3; b-1; c-3; d-1; e-4; f-4; g-3; h-2; i-2; j-2. 

Ill. Rainmaking; a-F; b-F; c-F; d-A; 
e-A; £-F; g-A; h-A. 

IV. Map Interpretation: a-Philippines; 
b-Singapore; c-east; d-1,400 miles; e-Ma- 
laya. 
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Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
Time to Enter Chiquita Bananas 
last Big Limenck Contest 


FIRST PRIZE 

SECOND PRIZE 

THIRD PRIZE 

5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH 
20 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH 


Here's one contest where every- 
one who enters wins a prize! 
That's right...a copy of Chiquita 
Banana’s famous song with an 
easy -to-play piano arrangement 
will be mailed each student who 


enters. 


See your copy of this 
magazine of Feb. 27 
for complete 

details. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 


Are you going to be one of the lucky students to win a valuable cash 
prize? You may be if you mail your entry before midnight, April 7, 1952. 
For full details see your copy of this magazine of Feb. 27... 
and mail your entry today. 


ae 


“ 


— 61 PRIZES 


— 
ee 


Junior Division 
(For students in the 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th grades) 


Senior Division 
(For students ir e 10th, 


FIRST PRIZE 

SECOND PRIZE 

THIRD PRIZE 

5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH 
25 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH 


<< CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


4 > BANANA SPUT 
Easy to make...Fun to serve 


1 ripe banana* 

3 balls or scoops ice cream 

2 to 3 tablespoons chocolate sauce 

4 to 6 tablespoons fruit sauce, 
crushed fruit or preserves 

Whipped cream 

Finely chopped nuts 

Cherry or berry 


* Use fully ripe banana ... yellow peel flecked with brown 


Peel banana and cut lengthwise into 
halves. Place halves cut side up, side 
by side, into a shallow dish. Place balls 
or scoops of ice cream, side by side, in 
center on top of banana halves. Pour 
chocolate sauce over 1 portion of ice 
cream. Cover other 2 portions of ice 
cream with fruit sauce, crushed fruit 
or preserves. Garnish with whipped 
cream, nuts and cherry or berry, if de- 
sired. Makes 1 full-sized Banana Split. 


IMPORTANT: Butterscotch or marshmallow 
sauce may be used in place of chocolate sauce. 
One, two or three flavors of ice cream may be 


used, 
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_ 
ans Jerry — 
I am glad you’ve asked me to explain the 
difference between the "term" insurance 


and "regular" insurance mentioned in 
my last letter——it’s something few 


| people seem to understand. 


"Term" insurance as the name suggests, 
gives you protection for a certain number 
of years, for example, 5 or 10. And 
protection is all it does give you—in 
many cases there are no dividends, no 
cash values as in "regular" insurance. At 
the end of the term, the protection ends. 
If you want the protection continued, 

you have to start all over again and pay 
more because you then will be older. 

In many cases, you’1ll have to prove again 
that you’re in good health. 


So you see, Jerry, “term" insurance is 
not suitable for building a sound, per-— 
manent life insurance program. It is 
suitable for temporary protection as, for 
example, while you are repaying a debt... 
or to give you low-cost protection while 
establishing your permanent insurance 
program. That’s why it may be smart to 
take the "term" insurance the Government 
offers upon your discharge from service. 


But don’t ever forget, Jerry, “regular" 
insurance, with its dividends and cash 
values is the most practical and cheapest 
insurance in the long run! 


Affectionately, 


Nad 


*...upon your discharge from service." 
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HIGH SCHOOL MEN! GET THIS 


GEM-MENNEN SPECIAL! 


NEVER BEFORE OFFERED 
AT THIS PRICE! 


This exciting kit is yours for 
only 25¢—an unusual value 
to start high school men on 
the road to better shaves. 
Make the famous Gem 
Finger Tip Test—discover 
how much smoother, easier 
... how much more refresh- 
ing it is to shave the Gem 
way! 


COMPLETE SHAVING KIT 


* New Feather Weight 


GEM RAZOR 


© 5 Super-Keen 


GEM BLADES 


© Introductory sizes of 


MENNEN 
Brushless Shave Cream. . . 
Mennen Skin Bracer... 
Mennen Cream Hair Oil! 


HOP TO IT! TEAR OUT... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Name 
Address 
City 
School 


oeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee @ 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP., Dept. T, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Dear Gem: Okay! Here’s 25¢. Send me that Gem-Mennen Special— 
and put it on the express track to: 


My age is 


SMART TIP! Scotch-Tape your coin(s) to this coupon! 


YOU PLEASE , 

. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Married High School Students 


Dear Editor: 

In reply to Bob Brown's letter in 
Senior Scholastic for March 12, I wish 
to give my opinion. His letter stated 
that married students should not go to 
school. I am inclined to disagree. 

What is wrong with married students 
going to school? After all, just because 
they are married does not mean that 
these students are any different from 
anyone else. There are three girls in 
our junior class that are engaged to be 
married, and so far it has not lowered 
the morale of the school. I am one of the 
girls that is engaged and I would like 
to feel that I am not lowering the 
morale of the school by getting mar- 
ried. 

The boy that I am engaged to is of 
draft age, and if he has to go, then 
I am going to marry him. I do not feel 
that I am giving the school a bad repu 
tation. 

I therefore feel that Bob Brown is all 
“wet” in his thinking. 

Dana Rozell 
Mexico, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 

Bob Brown’s letter on married stu 
dents in high school set me to thinking. 
These students should have a high 
school education. They are the ones 
who in future years will be making the 
decisions of this country, and how can 
they do it, in this complicated age 
without an education. 

But there should be a completely dif- 
ferent school for these students. For- 
tunately, the school I attend does not 
Ulow this. I also say no married stu 
dents in an ordinary high school. 

Dotty May 
West Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Dear Editor: 

I agree very much with Bob Brown 
i don’t think a married student will get 
very much education, because al! he or 
she will have on his mind is his partner. 
They wili do very little studying at 
home, too. 





Usually, when a person gets old 
enough and is ready to settle down he 
gets married.- But these “young kid 
lovers” getting married is bad enough, 
without their attending school. 

Ray Witmer 
West Lampeter (Pa.) High School 


Heard Round the World 
Dear Editor: 

The other day I was very pleasantly 
surprised when I received a letter from 
a girl named Regina Filipino from the 
Philippine Islands. She- had read an 
issue of Senior Scholastic that carried 
one of my letters in “Say What You 
Please.” 

She wrote to tell me that she appre- 
ciated the wonderful way we had the 
right to give our opinion without being 
punished for it. She also stated that she 
agreed with the opinion that the West 
Point cadets should be ousted from 
West Point in order to protect our 
freedom. She stated also that she was 
very interested in our ideals and want- 
ed to learn all about them. 

She is in college in the Philippine 
Islands and works. She is an 
orphan, as she was only four when her 


also 


mother died and her brother and father 
were killed in the war. 

It surprised me that your magazines 
reached these faraway places and that 
the people read them. I must say that 
you are establishing a fine reputation 
and it is well deserved. I am very proud 
to say that I read Senior Scholastic. You 
are doing an amazing job in presenting 
the news in an interesting that 
teen-agers like. My favorite section is 
the forum topic of each 
week, and it really arouses interest in 
all your readers. 

My hats off to you, the editors of 
Senior Scholastic and all who partake 
in putting out your magazine! It im- 
proves with every issue. Keep up the 
good work. 


way 


discussion 


Barbara Phillips 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


Uncle Sam’s Dollar 
Dear Editor: 

I think that your article on the rising 
costs of defense, “Strings on Uncle 
Sam’s Dollar,” was very informing. I 
never knew before that an anti-aircraft 
gun cost $275,000. That seems as if it 
were a lot of cash. If you had a battery 
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of guns, say five or ten, it would cost 
over $1,000,000. I think that we should 
get some cheaper guns. 
Peter Graham 
Hackley School 
Tarrytown, New York 


(It is a lot of cash, but military ex- 
perts tell us that weapons of defense 
must keep a step ahead of offensive 
weapons. In an age of jet planes that 
takes a lot of money.—Editor) 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 


E/O|P|LIE 





K|N|O|C|K 








A|LjO 
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. Machine to cut grass. 

. Plant parasite 

. Broths. 

. Minute openings in 
leaves 
Nervous twitches 
European Recovery Plan 
(abbr } 

. Girl’s name 
Common shade tree 

. Large woody plants 

. Iniquity 

2. Lieutenant (abbr.) 
Non-playing member of 
a baseball team 

° Personal 
Garden tool 

7. Truck 
Answer 
Short form for Pekinese 


pronoun 


. Damp. 
Exclamation of pain. 

3. Worships (abbr.). 
Plural suffix. 
Present participle (abbr.). 


horse 

Writing implement 
Structure of latticework 
for climbing plants 


. Glass enclosure for grow- 

ing plants: 
Popular garden flower; 
also Greek Goddess of 
the Rainbow. 
Heavy cotton material 
used for overalls. 
Stem of a plant 

. More rational. 

4. Period of time. 
Strap used to control a 


— house 


dogs More than one or two. 


Nothing 
“Roses al —— 
Bach ( abbr.) 
Motion picture theatres 
Compass direction 
M ik 
Part of a flower 
Mineral spring 
Dull; colorless 
Weights (abbr.) 
Earth 

. Group of South Pacific 
islands. 

. These common legumes 
grow on small pl ants 

. Digging implement 

. Fruit. 


a mistake 


Exist. 


Subject; theme. 
Toothed garden tool 
Female domestic fowl 
Nickname 
Undesirable plants 
Retained 
35. Fur-bearing animals. 
37. Tapestry. 
39. Recent 
. Mothers 
. Twirls 
Slope; incline 
. Fly aloft. 
7. Crushing serpent. 
. Body of water. 
. Paid notice. 


for Edward 


... How Does Your Garden Grow? 
By Donna Jean Van Nest, New Smyrna Beach (Fla.) H. S. 
*Starred words refer to plant life and gordening 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 musi be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 


10, N. ¥. Answers in next week’s issue. 
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PERSONALITY OF THE WEEK 





Meet Dr. Frank Laubach 


He has taught 15 million people 


how to read and write 


the most influential men in the world is a 6 


ynal missionary, Dr. Frank Laubach 


; 


rent languages and dialects, he has 


phenomenal feat of helping more than 15 
in 64 countries learn to read and write. His 
shot 


wipe illiteracy from the earth. Three-fifths ! ‘ 
Dr. Frank Laubach teaching the Bassa language in Liberia. 


he world’s population—about a billion and a half people 
still don’t know the ABC's 


This « sssal undertaking is a challenge eve 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ . / 
» (UNESCO). which Tir: Lautick ten abviesd- Yar Turkey. Instead of going home immediately he traveled to 


received requests for information on his method from Ma- 
laya, Singapore, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and 


Dr. I £ three acsistant those countries, using his personal funds to help educators 
iu IIs tr gtod ] tl im OF tht 4 l S 


—_" and missionaries prepare literacy charts. When he arrived 
nula that is amaz ‘ ? 


in the United States he was penniless. 
“Each One Teach One” The Idea of World Literacy 
Back in the states he did missionary work of another sort— 
selling the idea of world literacy. This resulted in the World 
Literacy Committee, which was organized to make funds 


the Philippines, on the island of 


h had gone in 1929 to convert the 


| 
it Dis« urag d ind depressed 
£ cof for literacy work available to Dr. Laubach. 


headway, he determined to learn . . . 
Dr. Laubach returned to his post in the Philippines in 


of coming closer t . +r 
1938, then went on to India. There he perfected the tech 


nique he uses at present. He had made an interesting dis 
ken language. Not a word of 


down. Dr. Laubach worked out the 


guage in the Roman al; 


covery. Because they cannot read the printed word, he had 
found that illiterates are more observant of objects than are 
people who can read and write. Therefore he linked the 
e wrote it down simple words in-his lessons with pictures of familiar objects 

When World War II broke out, Dr. Laubach was in the 
United States. Prevented from returning to the Orient, he 
carried on his work in Central and South America, preparing 


vere 
le irn I 
Maranaw 
rd 


Giving 


lessons in Spanish, Portuguese, French, English, and a num 
ber of Indian dialects. In Haiti he taught 70,000 natives to 


read and write English, the most difficult language to teach 
hs technique 


phonetically. 
When the 


Pictures—Words—Syllables 


Dr. Laubach’s trips are made at the request of a govern 
ment, or of an official educational or mission organization 
He spends about two weeks in each language area, working 
southern Lanao chieftain with with local officials to find key words for each language and 
Laubach that the campaign should preparing picture-word-syllable charts. His own small team 
person who learned to of experts consists of a philologist, an artist, and a technician 
ffered personally » Kul who can run printing equipment. This is usually his son 

‘Each one teach 0 Robert, who was born in the Philippines. 
end of 1 owt How many languages does Dr. Laubach know? He speaks 
had | re rts in 21 of the 87 English, German, Spanish, and a couple of Filipino dialects 
or language He hasn't found it necessary to learn the languages he works 


is a furlough year for the missionary with. Wherever he goes, experts take care of the vocabulary. 
get home to Benton, Pa., where he wv Tall, lean, leathery Dr. Laubach provides the technique 


with his family. But Dr. Laubach had and the inspiration. 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


hither 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should the Federal Government 
take conirol of rainmaking? 


Weather Control? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Until six years ago, America’s only famous “rainmakers” 
were the Hopi Indians of Arizona. Their annual Rain 
Dance, they thought, persuaded nature to send them rain. 

Late in 1946 science took a hand in rainmaking. A group 
of General Electric Co. researchers, headed by Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, G.E.’s Nobel Prize-winning scientist, hit upon 
two ways to make a cloud start snowing or raining. One 
way, discovered by Dr. Vincent Schaefer, was to fly above 
the cloud and sprinkle it with dry ice. The second way, 
found by Dr. Bernard Vonnegut, was to cause silver iodide 
to float up into the cloud from the ground. 

These “cloud seeding” discoveries held out a sensational 
possibility. Had man at last found a way to “manufacture” 
rain and put an end to droughts? 

The new theories were soon put to practical tests. In 
1948 farmers and western states hired 
weather experts to tailor-make weather over their land. In 


ranchers in dry 


Find some 
high-flying 
thick clouds. 


Reprinted from 
lishe 


S. News and World Report, an independent weekly news magazine pub- 


1950 New York City hired a rainmaker when its water 
reservoirs ran low. 

However, the Weather Bureau is skeptical. It thinks some 
rain claimed by rainmakers fel] naturally. And it doesn’t 
think weather can be made on a national scale. But it con- 
cedes that cloud seeding can produce rain. 

One trouble with rainmaking is that rain and snow 
“made” for people who want it also falls on many who are 
damaged by it—or simply don’t want it. Also, there is scien- 
tific evidence that cloud seeding has affected weather 
over distances half the width of the country. 

A dispute now rages between friends and foes of the 
rainmakers. The issue is whether rainmaking ought to be 
in private, local, state or Federal hands. 

Congress has been trying to make up its mind. Is man- 
made weather safer in the hands of Uncle Sam? Should the 
Federal Government take control of rainmaking? 


YES! 


1. Cloud seeding already affects the 
entire nation. 


The Weather Bureau is all wrong 
in its attitude toward rainmaking. It 
ought to be the first to know that rain- 
makers may affect the climate of the 
entire country, even though they are 
working for the benefit of limited areas. 

Weather is a continental, chain-re- 
action force. Elements that govern 
weather in the U.S. sweep down from 
the Arctie, up from the Gulf of 
Mexico, in from the oceans. They 
cross vast reaches of the country in a 
continuous motion. That is why weather 
is predictable 85 per cent of the time 
(the Weather Bureau's batting average 
for accuracy in its forecasts). Whether 
it rains or shines in one place affects 
conditions in the next area on the 
regular weather “route.” 

Rainmaking has become such a big 
and uncontrolled business that it 
threatens to upset old standards for 
gauging the weather. One private rain- 
maker alone—Dr. Irving Krick of Den- 
ver, Colorado—holds contracts worth 
$15,000,000 a year to influence the 
weather in about 325,000,000 acres in 
17 western states. He has scores of rain- 
making gadgets scattered throughout 
the West. 

It would be unfair for rainmakers 


at Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1951, United States News Publishing Corporation. 





to throw the weather into unpredictable 
confusion. But that may happen un- 
less the Federal Government  co- 
ordinates and controls artificial weather. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir demonstrated 
in 1950 what just one rainmaking de- 
vice can do to the weather map. He 
was then in New Mexico, conducting 
a cloud-seeding experiment (Opera- 
tion Cirrus) for the Air Force. During 
a period when he was running his silver 
seventh day, he 
showed 
Ohio 
inter 


iodide seeder every 
noticed that weather re} 
rain every seventh day in the 
Valley. When he the 
vals between his cloud-seeding days, 
the intervals between rainstorms along 
the Ohio kept pace 

He reached the conclusion that his 
rainmaking in New Mexico was affect- 
ing the weather in faraway Ohio. This 
showed that winds might carry silver 
iodide great distances before it encoun 
tered a raincloud and stirred up a rain- 
storm. 

Another danger lies in indiscriminate 
seeding.” The right amount of 
seeding will rain. Excessive 
seeding apparently prevents it. Thus, 
droughts might actually be created if 
the air were overdosed. There is no 
telling what the effects will be if pri 
vate rainmakers are allowed to riddle 
the atmosphere with silver iodide 


orts 


changed 


cloud 
cause 


2. Many people must be protected 
from damage by rainmakers 


People who blame rainmakers for the 
Missouri-Kansas flood disaster of 195] 
nay exaggerate the rainmaker’s power 
But many valid complaints have been 
heard in areas where rainmakers claim 
results. 

Orchard men say wheat farmers’ 
manufactured rain spoils fruit crops at 
ripening time. Mining towns in Colo- 
rado protest that they have been snow- 
bound by storms made for farmers 

New York City, which paid $1,000 
i day for rainmaking by Dr. Wallace 
E. Howell of Harvard University in 
1950, was eventually embarrassed by 
his report of good results. He said that 
he increased rainfall in the Catskill 
Mountains by 14 per cent and added 
150 billion gallons to the city’s water 
supply. 

But many 
complained bitterly about rainy 
while Howell 


“evidence” to 


had 
sum 
was at 


resort owners, who 
mer weather 
work, pounced on this 
$2,000,000 worth 
New York City 
credit—and responsibility—for 
solved its 


of damage 
now 


support 
claims. 
to take 
having 
making rain. 

Best hope for preventing destructive 
a plan for a Federal 


declines 


water shortage by 


rainmaking is 


agency to license all rainmaking. This 


agency could forbid rainmaking where 


lisadvantages outweigh benefits. It is up 
g g 


to Congress to act and to adopt such a 
plan. 

3. Rainmaking is important to our 
national defense. 


Last year Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(Dem.) of New Mexico offered bills 
to set up a weather-making agency, 
similar to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The bills were side-tracked. The 
proposed agency would have spurred 
weather-contro] research, licensed rain- 
making, and prevented harmful prac- 
tices. A weak substitute (still pending) 
was proposed. This substitute would 
merely set up a Congressional commit- 
tee to keep an eye on the progress of 
private rainmaking 

But the Department of Defense re- 
cently advised Senators that rainmak- 
ng is “on sounder ground” and needs 
strong Federal Government super- 
vision. One military interest in rain- 
making is known—the Air Force has 
used cloud-seeding techniques to dis- 
pel clouds that would interfere with 
Aying 


4. Government support for weather 
control is necessary. 


Nearly al] scientists agree that 
weather control, like atomic energy, 
has so many possibilities that only the 
Federal Government can develop it 
properly. Besides being used to water 
‘rops and pastures, man-made weather 
nay some day be used to irrigate arid 
land, stabilize rainfall, and fill the 
lakes that provide the power to run hy- 
droelectric plants 

Private research already is running 
into trouble. General Electric has had 
to restrict its weather scientists to the 
laboratory, for fear of being sued if 
they continue with actual rainmaking 
in the field 


1. Weather is made locally. It is not 
made on a nationwide scale. 


Despite the vague claims and stu- 
pendous promises made by rainmakers, 
the Weather Bureau is right. Cloud 
seeding has shown results only in lo- 
cal areas. There is proof of this in Dr. 
Krick’s rainmaking system, spread over 
17 western states. He deals with farm- 
er-rancher associations in 50 different 
There is no such thing as 
pushbutton to govern the 
even in a region the size of 


districts 
1 single 
weather 
the one he serves 

And there is no sign yet that rain- 
makers are upsetting the Weather Bu 
reau’s forecasting system. This kind of 
scattered, local rainmaking does not 
call for any large supervising Govern 


ment agency. 


2. Rainmakers still must prove their 
claims. 

There is no way to disprove the 
claims of rainmakers. But neither can 
the rainmakers disprove the Weather 
Bureau's belief that rainmakers often 
worked on clouds that were bound to 
rain without coaxing. 

It would be wise to wait and see how 
rainmaking performs in a real emer- 
gency. We should bear in mind that 
earlier rainmaking “discoveries” fizzled 
out. 

Many people were certain in the 
1880s that a heavy barrage of cannon 
fire caused rain to fall. Congress ap- 
propriafed money for a test which was 
conducted in Texas. It was a complete 
failure. 

A decade later the Government inves- 
tigated reports of a “rain tree” growing 
in Peru—a fabulous plant that shed 
nine gallons of water a day and was 
used to irrigate Peruvian deserts. That 
proyed to be a fanciful story invented 
by a Spaniard. But the myth was not 
exploded until Australia had spent a 
large amount of money buying and 
transplanting fake “rain trees.” 


3. it is much too early to set up an 
“AEC” for weather. 


The truth is that there is not yet 
enough knowledge about rainmaking, 
nor enough expert rainmakers, to set 
up a weather agency similar to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The AEC, 
formed after World War II, inherited 
a huge atomic industry built up by the 
Army. It would have been foolish to 
establish a controlling commission the 
size of the AEC, before bombs or other 
atomic products had been made. Rain- 
making is still in the testing stage, and 
the private projects through which it is 
being tried out in the West are an 
ideal laboratory. 


4. Give private competitive enterprise 
a chance. 

Present-day rainmaking was origi- 
nated by private industry. It has been 
largely developed by private citizens— 
farmers and ranchers—and paid for by 
the people who want the rain. Many 
Westerners say that they want to keep 
it on that basis. The Federal Govern- 
ment, they say, controls too many things 
already. 

This is the view of the National 
Weather Improvement Association, an 
organization made up of various West- 
ern organizations that have engaged 
rainmakers: “We shall try to develop 
this in the old American way, stand- 
ing on our own two feet. We have no 
wish to hide behind the skirts of the 
Federal Government. We'll give it a 
five-year try. If it succeeds, it will be 
the biggest thing that ever happened 
to Western agriculture.” 





Infant Indonesia 


Indonesia is trying hard to keep 
neutral between East and West 


NDONESIA is in a predicament. A 
young, weak nation, it is in critical 

need of help. But it is fearful of accept- 
ing aid from older, stronger nations. Gift 
horses, the Indonesians suspect, may 
sometimes have sharp teeth. This fear 
is unjustified. But the Indonesians are 
taking no chances. 

Young and inexperienced and eco- 
nomically still weak, Indonesia is de- 
termined to keep out of the big power 
conflict between the East and the West. 

It_isn’t that the Indonesians are in- 
different to the struggle between the 
free world and Communist totalitarian- 
ism. A freedom-loving, Moslem people, 
they are overwhelmingly anti-Commu- 
nist. 

But living in an exposed area of the 
world, and threatened by Soviet aggres- 
sion, the Indonesians are extremely cau- 
tious not to incite the Russian bear. 
They had fought for freedom too long 
and too hard to endanger it now by 
some rash act. Having just recently suc- 
ceeded in shaking off domination by the 
Dutch, they are most eager not to fall 
under the much more cruel domination 
of Soviet imperialism. 


Indonesia Wants Neutrality 


For this reason—rightly or wrongly— 
the idea of neutrality has a strong ap- 
peal to the Indonesians. 

Last January, the Indonesian govern- 
ment signed an agreement with the 
U. S. Mutual Security Administration 
(MSA). The agreement called for a 
continuation of the approximately $8,- 
000,000 in annual U. S. aid which In- 
donesia has been receiving since 1950. 

But the agreement carried with it a 
clause—“a rider’—which Congress in- 
serted in MSA legislation last year. This 
rider provides that any nation receiving 
MSA assistance must agree to contribute 
“to the defensive strength of the free 
world.” 

The Indonesian government (the 
third since independence) was a coali- 
tion of the nation’s two largest parties— 
the Masjumi (Moslem) party and the 
Nationalists. It was headed by Prime 
Minister Sukiman. 

The leaders of the two parties inter- 
preted the agreement as meaning that 


Ind. ‘ 
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Republic of Indonesia photo 


35% of the world’s natural rubber. The 


rubber tree is tapped by cutting a gash in the bark. The 


oozing, 


Indonesia has abandoned her neutrality 
and allowed herself to be drawn into 
“the American orbit.” They objected to 
the rider in the agreement. (Itciden- 
tally, six other nations have refused to 
accept this rider, and have had their 
MSA programs suspended. They are 
Ireland, Iraq, Burma, Afghanistan, and 
Egypt.) 

In spite of declarations by both the 
Indonesian government and the United 
States that direct military aid was not 
involved in the program, the two parties 
withdrew their support from the Suki- 
man government. As a result, the gov- 
ernment resigned on February 23. 


Misunderstanding With U. S. 


Actually, the U. S. aid program to 
Indonesia lays chief emphasis upon pro- 
viding simple tools, directing the fight 
against malaria, and training personnel 
for the public services. It also calls for 
supplying certain key materials and 
manufactured goods for civilian pur- 
poses. In addition, we are to furnish a 
relatively small amount of weapons and 
other equipment for Indonesia’s national 
police. 

As the New York Times pointed out 
in a recent editorial, “It is not a massive 
‘military’ program in any sense, and is 
certainly not designed, in any way, to 
take the Indonesians into any alignment 
that they do not whole-heartedly sup- 
port.” 

What is particularly unfortunate 
about this misunderstanding is that In- 
donesia is in great need of technical aid. 
The republic is rich in natural resources 
(oil, tin, rubber) and will in time be 
strong and prosperous. But it is now 
passing through a difficult period of ad- 
justment. It urgently requires “know- 
how” assistance from us. 

A solution may be found that will 
pave the way for continued U. S. aid 
to Indonesia. One “out,” perhaps, is the 


sticky liquid, called latex, 


is collected in cups. 


rephrasing of the MSA agreement. That 
was done earlier this year when’ Iran, 
too, objected to the rider. The United 
States in that case agreed to a change 
in the wording. Iran merely pledged “to 
support the U. N. Charter.” Something 
similar may be worked out with Indo- 
nesia. 


The Indonesian Story 


This cabinet crisis is merely the fore- 
ground to the Indonesian story. Let us 
now sketch in the background—Indo- 
nesia from “I” to “A.” 


I yvonesta's land and people. In- 
donesia is no “tiny” nation. It has a pop- 
ulation of 78,000,000. But it is one of 
the most scattered and split up nations 
on earth. It consists of a chain of over 


3,000 islands, extending along the 
Equator for more than 3,000 miles from 
the Indian Ocean to the Pacific (see 
map on page 10). The total area of In- 
donesia is about one-fourth that of the 
continental United States. 

The climate throughout the group of 
islands is equatorial. The yearly aver- 
age temperature is about 80 degrees. 
Indonesia has no winter, spring, sum- 
mer, or autumn—only wet and dry sea- 
sons. 

The most important “natural re- 
source” of any nation is its people. 
What are the Indonesian people like? 
Most of them are a short, brown-skinned, 
round-faced, attractive people. They are 
reported to be an intelligent, industri- 
ous, alert, artistic, freedom - loving, 
friendly folk. 

Indonesia, according to scientists, is 
one of the oldest centers of human life. 
The “Java Man” (known scientifically 
as Pithecanthropus Erectus) lived there 
300,000 years ago. 

The ancestors of the present-day In- 
donesians, however, probably came 
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Senior Scholastic map 


White line on the map circles Republic of Indonesia. Regions marked by numbers 
1, 2, and 3 are run by Britain; number 4 by Portugal; number 5 by Australia. 
Number 6 is Dutch New Guinea, now being claimed by the Republic of Indonesia. 


Number 7 shows the Moluccas, 
from Asia. These people, the Malays 
were superb seamen and shrewd traders 
Their language was adopted throughout 
the islands. Most Indonesians today un- 
derstand the Malay tongue, although 
many languages aré spoken in Indo- 
nesia. 

About the time of Christ’s birth, Hin- 
du settlers from India arrived to spread 
their religion and culture among the 
islanders. 

The great Moslem tide reached Indo- 
nesia in the 13th century. The Moslem 
faith soon dominant. Today, 
nine-tenths of the Indonesians are Mos- 


became 


lems. 

The abundance of spices on the 
islands attracted Portuguese traders in 
the 16th century. But the Portuguese 
were ousted by the Dutch in 1591. For 
more than 300 years thereafter Indo- 
nesia was dominated by the Dutch 


N, W nation. Merdeka (“freedom”) 


has long been a popular word with the 
Indonesians. But it took a war to bring 
them freedom from the 300-year rule 
of the Dutch 

During World War II, Japan overran 
southeast Asia and drove the Dutch out 
of Indonesia. After the surrender of the 
Japanese, the Dutch wanted the islands 
back. But the Indonesians, in the mean 
time, proclaimed their independence 

There followed more than four years 
of intermittent between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia. Twice the 
United Nations Security Council inter- 
vened to halt hostilities. 

Finally, through the steady pressure 
exerted on both parties by a United 
Nations “Good Offices” Commission a 


wartare 


or Spice 


Islands, which Portugal discovered. 
peaceful settlement was reached. The 
Netherlands recognized the independ- 
ence of Indonesia on December 27, 
1949. On August 15, 1950, the Republic 
of Indonesia was proclaimed. On Sep- 
tember 29, 1950, the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, by unanimous vote of the General 
Assembly became the 60th—and newest 
—member of the United Nations. 


Doevenorment of the country 
The government is spending millions of 
dollars to improve the country’s com- 
munications and transport, and to mod- 
ernize its industrial and farming meth- 
ods. 

Indonesia hopes within the next five 
years to equal pre-war production. 

In a two-way effort to industrialize 
the country, U. N. fechnical advisers 
been invited to Indonesia and 
Indonesia students are being sent 
abroad to study the latest foreign pro- 
duction methods 


have 


( RGANIZATION of the government. 
Indonesia is a democratic republic. The 
constitution guarantees freedom of 
speech, press, religion, right to earn a 
living wage, and equal rights for men 
and women of all races and creeds. 

1 national, one-house par- 
members are elected to 


There is 
liament whos« 
four-year terms 

The Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
are responsible to Parliament. They can 
remain in office only so long as they 
are supported by a majority of its mem- 
bers. 

The President and Vice-President of 
the republic, according to the constitu- 


tion, are to be chosen every four years 
in a national election. 


N arvrat resources. Indonesia is 
one of the richest countries in natural 
resources. It produces 35 per cent of 
the world’s supply of natural rubber. 
Before the war, Indonesia provided 
the world with 91 per cent of its cincho 
na products (for quinine); 85 per. cent 
of its pepper; 33 per cent of its fibers; 
20 per cent of its tea; 17 per eent of its 
tin; five per cent of its sugar; four per 
cent of its coffee; and three per cent of 
its oil. Much of Indonesia’s natural 
wealth is still to be developed. 
Agriculture is the principal industry, 
engaging 70 per cent of the people. The 
chief food crops are rice, corn, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, and soybeans. 


Fopucarion. At the time Indonesia 
became independent only five people 
in a hundred were able to read and 
write. In five years, more than 10,000,- 
000 have become literate through the 
government’s mass education program. 

There is still an acute shortage of 
teachers, books, and schools. But large 
sums of money have been appropriated 
to expand educational facilities. 


Sorxaano, the “father of his coun- 
try.” The George Washington of Indo- 
nesia is Soekarno (like many Indonesi- 
ans he has no formal first name). He is 
the leader of the independence move- 
ment and Indonesia’s first President. 

An engineer by profession, in 1927 
Soekarno organized a nationalist party 
which spearheaded the campaign for 
national independence. He was impris- 
oned and later exiled by the Dutch for 
his political activities. 


Toeats and aims of the republic. 
Five principles guide Indonesia, accord- 
ing to a government statement. These 
principles are: “Belief in God, Humani- 
tarianism, Nationalism, Democracy, and 
Social Justice.” 

The collective name for the five prin- 
ciples is Pantjasila. Say the Indonesian 
leaders, “Pantjasila is more than an 
idea in our country—it is our moral 
code, our way of life.” 


Aarts and crafts. The Indonesians 
have long been famous for their carv- 
ings in stone and wood, their intricately 
designed silver, their paintings, and 
their batik. 

Art is the property of all. Every class 
of the population goes in for dancing, 
music, painting, sculpture. Independ- 
ence has brought a rebirth to many 
Indonesian arts. 





America 
Grows 


Older 


We must face the problém of what to do 
with our increasing number of older persons 


the most significant conclu- 
1950 cen- 
growing 


NE of 
sions reported_by the 
sus is this: America is 
older. 

A hundred average 
United States citizen was only 19; to- 
lay he is 30. Fifty years ago the aver- 


years ago bhe 


age American could expect to reach the 
age ot 50; today he can ¢ xpec t to live to 
68. In 1900 only 4 per cent of Ameri- 
cans were 65 or older; now 8 per cent, 
or about 12,000,000. persons, have 
reached that age. By 1980 more than 
14 per cent of us are expected to be 65 
or older. 

There are 
tremendous 
vances in science, people live longer to 
day than they did 100 years ago. And 
they have fewer babies than they -had 
100 years ago. Another reason for the 
rising age level is the reduction in the 
huge flow of immigrants—mostly young 
-that used to pour into the United 
States. Large-scale immigration has 
stopped since Congress passed restric 
tive laws after World War I 

The fact that people live longer is, of 
course, hailed as a advance 
Bernard Baruch has called the increased 
span of life 
ment of our century than atomic energy 
Yet the growing number of older per 
United States also raises tre 


reasons for these 


of ad- 


several 


changes. Because 


great 


a more important develop- 


sons in the 
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mendous social, economic, 


hI 
problems 


political 


Average American at 65 


To begin with, the position of the 
older American life has 
changed the 19th 
century. In those days gr uf ither and 
usually lived with their 

a big 


because 


person in 


11 
considerably nce 


grandmother 
children and grandchildren in 
house probably in the country 

farms 
Ider people 


most Americans lived on then 
Everyone looked up to the 
because they had lived longer and had 
more experience. They gave advice and 
issued orders. Grandpa did what work 
he could on the farm. Grandma cooked 
ind sewed and baked 

Many of the functions that older 
people served in the last century have 
since been taken from them. These are 
some of the things that happen to the 
average American at age 65 these days: 


Westinghouse phot« 
lt is a mistake to force older men to 
retire if they want to keep on working. 
They are absent less often, have better 
safety records than younger workers. 


Most probably he lives away from his 
children—in a city, and he doesn’t have 
much of a home. On the whole, older 
people live in worse housing than 
younger families 

He is lonely. Older people lose many 
of their friends and family. Almost half 
the women 65 and over are widows; a 
quarter of the men are widowers. They 
don't get to social gatherings as often as 
they used to. 

Chances are he doesn’t have a job. 
Since 1890 the percentage of men 65 
and over who work steadily has dropped 
from 68 per cent to 13. There are two 
main reasons. First, many companies 
have adopted automatic retirement 
plans. These force employees to retire at 
a certain age, generally 65, whether 
they want to or not. Second, companies 
have more and more made it a policy 
not to hire older workers 

His income is low. Pensions rarely are 
as high as salaries, so most workers face 
a sharp drop in income at 60 or 65. In 
1948, in the United States the median 
income of persons 65 and over was only 
$1,000 a year, compared with $3,000 for 
men between 35 and 44. Including men 
and women, only a quarter of the 
12,000,000 Americans 65 and older now 
support themselves by working. Perhaps 
another million live on private annuities, 
insurance, or savings. Three million are 
supported by social security benefits, and 
one million by other types of pension 
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plans. The rest, some four million, are 
kept alive by government relief or pay- 
ments from relatives and friends. 

He is only in fair physical condition. 
Despite its other advances, medicine has 
made little progress in the fight against 
cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and other 
ailments which hit the e!derly. Life ex- 
pectancy has increased only slightly in 
this century for persons reaching middle 
age. In 1900 a 40-year-old man could 
expect to live to 68. Today that expec- 
tation has been advanced only to 70 

Finally, he generally commands little 
respect from the younger generation. 
Today, instead of looking up to older 
people for advice, most Americans re- 
sent what they call “old-fashioned 
ideas.” Albert J. Abrams, director of a 
New York State committee on the aging, 
points out that America’s heroes are 
young baseball players and movie stars 
—not elderly philosophers. 

Representative Sidney Yates, Demo 
crat from Illinois, has given this dramatic 
impression of the way older persons are 
treated in the United States today: 
‘Sometimes I think we are dangerously 
close to the old Eskimo custom of ban- 
shing the aged—of furnishing them with 
a little food and then leaving them alone 
on the edge of the community to die. 
If we need to, we give them a little 
money—and remember that the average 
pension today is $43.31 a month. Then 
we isolate them and forget them.” 


Effects of Present Policy 


What effect does this treatment have 
on older people? Reduction in income 
because of inadequate pensions has seri- 
ous consequences. But the psychological 
effects of stopping work, of having noth- 
ing to do, are even more serious. Every 
person needs to feel proud, self-reliant, 
worthwhile. He likes to think he is con- 
tributing something. And work of some 
kind is generally necessary to give a 
person those feelings 

Our present treatment of the aged also 
has unfortunate economic effects for all 
the rest of us. When a person is forced 
to stop working at 65, the whole coun- 
try loses the product of his labor. It has 
been estimated that older persons not 
now working could, if allowed, produce 
almost $5,000,000,000 worth of goods 
and services a year. 

At the same time, the age for leaving 
school has been raised. The result is 
that persons between 20 and 65 are, as 
Representative Yates puts it, “carrying 
the rest of the population on their 
backs.” S 

Another possible result of the treat- 
ment now being given the aged could 
be to force them to act together in 
politics, as a “special-interest group.” 

A University of Chicago professor 
predicts that by 1980 “the balance of 
power in any election will be held by 
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those over sixty . Couldn’t age vs. 
youth . become as real a conflict as 
capital vs. labor?” 

The experts say our present way of 
treating the aged, with its unfortunate 
effects both for the older persons and 
for the rest of us, is the result of a worn- 
out American idea of age. 

Having begun as a young and revo- 
country, the United States 
developed the idea that 


lutionary 
} 


seems to have 


the old ire unnecessary and useless, that 
the kindest thing to do is to relieve them 
of all responsibility 

Other countries have had, and still 
have, an entirely different attitude. They 
respect the aged for their wisdom and 


€ xpe rience 


Older Are Better Workers 


In the United States today we know 
that many older persons are respected 
leaders. Probably a quarter of all Con- 
gressmen are 65 or over. President Tru- 


man is 67, Vice-President Barkley, 74. 
And there are many remarkable creators 
in the arts, such as Grandma Moses, 91, 
and Arturo Toscanini, 85. The thing 
most of us do not realize is that the 
majority of older persons can do good 
work, in some respects better work than 
the young 

Industrial surveys show that older 
workers are absent less often, have bet- 
ter safety and a more sincere 
attitude toward their work than their 


records 


juniors 


What Can We Do? 


Medical men point out that there is 
no such thing as a fixed age when 
people suddenly become old. Like every- 
one else, the aged are all different. One 
man of 60 may be as strong as most men 
of 40, while another 60-year-old looks 
like 80. The conclusion of one man is: 
‘Given the opportunity, the older mem- 
bers of our society can contribute. . . .” 
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How, then, can the United States give 
its older citizens the “opportunity to 
contribute”? Fundamentally, any sug- 
gestions for improving the lot of the 
aged must aim to give them better food, 
clothing, housing, and a greater sense of 
being useful and wanted. These are 
some proposals: 

First,and most important, break down 
the barrieys that keep older persons from 
getting and holding jobs. All evidence 
indicates that many men 65 and over 
want very much to keep on working. 
According to one survey, 60 per cent of 
automobile and steel workers forced to 
retire at a fixed age would have pre- 
ferred to stay on the job. 

But many companies are still dead set 
against hiring older men, and they insist 
that their employees retire at 65 or some 
other fixed age. The officials of these 
companies say that such policies make 
it easier to plan pension and retirement 
systems. They also give incentive to 
younger employees by “making room at 
the top.” 

Sociologists, psychologists, and union 
leaders argue that, regardless of other 
objections, putting older men out of 
work is a tremendous waste of human 
talent that must be stopped. At the very 
least, they say, industry must work out 
retirement systems which allow valuable 
craftsmen to stay on the job after 65. 

Second, aside from increasing em- 
ployment of the aged, we must build up 
their other forms of income. The United 
States has accepted, in the social secur- 
ity program, a basic respensibility for 
the unemployed aged. But large num- 
bers of workers, including farmers and 
professionals, are not now covered by 
social security. Proposals have been 
made to include everyone and increase 
the present low benefits. 

At present, recipients of social secur- 
ity benefits may not earn more than $50 
a month from outside work. Some ex- 
perts feel that limit should be raised to 
encourage self-reliance. 

Finally, everyone should be taught to 
provide for his old age while he is young, 
by investing money in insurance or an- 
nuity policies. 

Third, provide activities for the aged 
who cannot or do not wish to work. 

One encouraging note is that there is 
growing interest in the problems of the 
aging. In 1950 the Federal Government 
held a National Conference on the 
Aging in Washington. A congress on the 
subject met in St. Louis last year. 

There is no question that all Ameri- 
cans have a moral responsibility to try 
to improve the condition of the aging. 
One study has observed: “The society 
which fosters research to serve human 
life cannot escape responsibility for the 
life thus extended. It is for science not 
only to add to the years of life but to 
add life to the years.” 
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Burma’s New Government 


Trouble-torn Burma has its first 
government based on the vote of 
the people. 

This four-year-old Asian nation re- 
cently completed its first nation-wide 
election. Members of the two houses of 
Parliament (the House of Nationali- 
ties and the House of Deputies) were 
chosen. Voting began last fall and 
ended late in February. 

About 80 per cent of the votes were 
cast for the Anti-Fascist People’s Free- 
dom League. This is a group of several 
middle-of-the-road political organiza- 
tions. The Socialist party is the strong- 
est single party of the coalition. The 
League has ruled Burma since the na- 
tion received its independence from 
Britain in 1948. 

This month Ba U, previously chief 
justice of Burma’s Supreme Court, be- 
came Burma’s first president. He was 
elected at a joint session of the two 
houses of Parliament. 

On March 16 a new cabinet, headed 
by Premier U Nu, took office. Its 22 
ministers are mostly members of the 
Freedom League. 

U Nu, 43, has guided Burma as pre- 
mier since the earliest days of inde- 
pendence. He formerly called himself 
Thakin Nu. He changed his name be- 
cause “Thakin” in Burmese means 
“master.” “U” (pronounced Oh) is a 
title of respect used by men who have 
distinguished themselves in public life. 

What's Behind It: Burma has a popu- 
lation of 18,000,000 and covers an 
area of 260,000 square miles (slightly 
less than Texas’ area). It lies south of 
Communist China, between India and 
Thailand. The government controls 
most of the fertile central river valley 
huge crops of, rice— 


region where 





OUR FRONT COVER 


This Easter bonnet, an exclusive Ko- 
rean creation, is being modeled by its 
designer, Pfc. Glenn Biase, of the 45th 
Infantry Division. Like any good Paris 
designer, Biase whipped up his little 
creation from materials close at hand— 
the artificial Hower from a candy box. 
The buddy admiring Biase’s handiwork 
is Pfc. Leroy Johnson. Both men hail 
from Eufala, Oklahoma, where they 
were members of a national guard unit. 











Burma’s chief wealth—are grown. But 
large parts of the country have been 
in the hands of rebel groups. 

A native tribal group, the Karens, 
has been fighting the government. The 
two million Karens (of whom about 
300,000 are Protestant Christians) 
want to set up a nation of their own. 

The Burmese government is creating 
a Karen State. This state will be part 
of the republic, but will enjoy a large 
measure of self-rule. 
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The leader in this plan is Mrs. Ba 
Maung Chein, herself a Karen. She is 
the first woman to serve in the Bur 
mese cabinet. She is a businesswoman 
a Christian, an executive of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and the 
mother of seven children. As Minister 
for Karen Affairs, she is trying to per 
suade th Karens to accept the govern- 
ment plan. 

Even more serious than the Karen 
revolt has been the guerrilla warfare 
waged by two Communist bands—the 
“White Flags” and the “Red Flags.” 
The “White Flags” are loyal to Russia. 
The “Red Flags” are independent 


Communists. 

These guerrillas have terrorized the 
countryside by murder and robbery 
Last year, they wrecked 500 bridges. 
The fighting has taken 50,000 lives. 

There are reports that a big drive 
against the Communists by Burmese 
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GONDOLIER’S FUNERAL: Arturo Cucchiero was generally considered the leader 
of Venice's gondoliers. He won the annual gondola regatta 14 times. When he 


died this month, the city paid for his funeral. 


Behind a gondola carrying 


Cucchiero’s flower-decked coffin (foreground), his fellow “water cabbies,’ wear- 
ing their best black suits, paddled in solemn procession down the Grand Canal. 











‘Man From Minnesota 


Family Background 

Harold Stassen, Minnesota’s for 
mer three-time governor, was once 
illed the “boy wonder” of Republi- 
in politics. At the age of 33, too 
i Presidential candidate, 


yound t be 
he delivered the keynote address at 
the 1940 Republican convention. 
All four of Stassen’s grandparents 
were immigrants. He was born April 
1907, on a truck fafm in Minne 
the third of four sons. One 
brother is a grocer, one a sheet-metal 
worker, the third a state employee 
His sister manages Stassen’s office in 
St. Paul. He was married in 1929 
The Stassens have two children 
Their religious affiliation is Baptist 


Education 

Stassen attended a rural school un 
til he was 11, then entered Humboldt 
High School, in St. Paul, and was 
graduated at 15. Because of his 
youth he had to wait a vear before 
entering the University of Minnesota. 

In college Stassen was an honor 
student, an intercollegiate debater 
ind orator, and captain of the rifle 
team, which won three intercollegi- 
ate championships and a War De- 
partment match while he was on the 
team. At one time or another he 
held every office on the campus, en- 
gaging in so many activities that he 
had to hire a fraternity brother as a 
part-time personal secretary 

He entered the university's law 
school in 1927, graduated in 1929. 


Business Experience 

Stassen ran a newspaper route 
while he went to high school. To 
help pay his way through the uni- 
versity he worked as a Pullman car 
conductor and as a grocery clerk. 

Admitted to the Bar in 1929, Stas- 
sen opened a law office in South St. 
Paul, a stockvard town, with his old 
est friend as partner. In a few years 
they had so much business they took 
four more lawyers into the firm. 

In 1942, during World War II, 
Stassen resigned the governorship of 
Minnesota and was commissioned in 
the Navy. He served as an aide to 
Adn ll il Willi um H ilsey 

After his discharge in 1945, Stas 
sen lectured and wrote articles. In 
1948 he president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


bec ume 


Political Experience 

At the age of 23, in 1930, Stassen 
was elected county attorney for Da- 
kota County. He was re-elected in 
1934 and held that office until 1938, 
when he was elected governor at the 
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Harold Stassen 


age of 31. He campaigned in almost 
every town and city in the state, 
making more than a dozen 20-minute 
speeches daily. He was re-elected 
in 1940 and 1942. 

Stassen was named by President 
Franklin Roosevelt to be one of the 
delegates to the San Francisco con- 
ference at which the United Nations 
was organized. He fought a losing 
battle to keep the single-nation veto 
out of the U.N. @harter. He tried 
unsuccessfully for the 1948 Republi 
can Presidential nomination. 


Political Record 

Domestic Affairs. As governor, 
Stassen cleaned up scandals, put 
through a civil service law, reduced 
the state debt, sponsored a “labor- 
peace” law (neither strikes nor lock- 
outs could be started until after a 
10-day “cooling off” period; 40 days 
if the public welfare were involved). 

Stassen is considered a liberal Re- 
publican and has sharply criticized 
the party’s old guard leadership. He 
favors Federally financed mass hous- 
ing projects, sold to private investors 
after completion. He wants better 
labor-management relations, a reduc- 
tion in Federal Government expendi- 
tures, and favors outlawing the 
Communist party. 

Foreign Affairs. In 1947 Stassen 
made a 72-day fact-finding tour of 
Europe. He- visited 16 countries, 
numerous leaders, in- 
He favors interna 
foreign 


interviewed 
cluding Stalin 
tional cooperation and a 
policy that will stop the spread of 
totalitarianism. But he is highly criti- 
cal of the Truman Administration’s 
conduct of foreign affairs. 


Personality 

Burly, six feet, two inches, weigh 
ing about 210 pounds, Stassen has 
thinning blond hair, blue eyes, and 
moves rather quickly for a large man. 
As a speaker he has a grave manner 
and words come to him readily. 








troops is meeting with considerable 
success. 

Meanwhile, the new cabinet has 
announced reforms to aid the Country’s 
12,000,000 farmers. The program aims 
to help rice growers obtain goods more 
cheaply with the proceeds of the rice 
harvest. 


Shakespeare’s Travels 


A million-dollar international 
book sale, revealed this month, is 
a lesson in economics as well as 
in literature. 

A Swiss banker bought—from a 
United States book collector—one of 
the world’s most famous collections of 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems. The 
73 rare volumes include some first edi 
tions in their original bindings. 

Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of Phila- 
delphi, Pa., built up the collection be- 
tween 1907 and 1936. When no Ameri- 
can purchaser could be found, Dr. 
Rosenbach sold the collection to Dr. 
Martin Bodner of Geneva, Switzerland 

Dr. Bodner thus acquired a Shake-- 
speare library matched only by that of 
the British Museum, the Bodleian and 
Trinity College libraries in England, 
and by five U. S. libraries—the Folger, 
Boston Public, Harvard, Huntington 
(California), and Yale libraries. 

What's Behind It: In the past, many 
book and art treasures have flowed 
from Europe to the United States. The 
Rosenbach sale marks the first time 
that a major literary collection made 
the return trip from the U. S. to a 
private collector in Europe. 

What’s the reason? John Fleming, 
vice-president of the Rosenbach Com- 
pany, pointed to high taxes and the 
whittling down of large fortunes in the 
U. S. As a result, he said, wealthy in 
dividuals no longer have the same urge 
as formerly “to support our cultural 
institutions.” He said Europeans are 
building up their literary and cultural 
collections as security in a world where 
the value of money changes rapidly 
The value of rare goods, Mr. Fleming 
said, is often more stable than the 
value of money. 


Ex-editor Truman 


A convention of 3,300 editors of 
school papers this month heard from 
a distinguished “graduate” of their 
“profession.” 

The chief speaker at their meeting 
introduced himself as the one-time edi- 
tor of The Gleam, the high school paper 
in Independence, Missouri. Today he 
is more widely known as the President 
of the United States—Harry S. Truman. 

He addressed the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press association at a luncheon in 
New York's Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
March 15. The school editors ranged 





in age from eight to 20. They came 
from more than 30 states and several 
foreign countries. The convention is 
held annually. Awards are presented 
to outstanding school papers, and ways 
of improving school journalism are dis- 
cussed. 

For a first-hand account of what the 
President said, we are indebted to 
Tommy Piper, aged 10. He-is a xe- 
porter for The Campus, student publi- 
cation of the Campus School, Lock 
Haven, Pa. In a special report for the 
United Press, Tommy wrote: “Then 
the President made a speech about the 
press and being a newspaperman. Then 
he talked about a convention they had 
when he was a little boy at the age of 
sixteen. Then he told about what he 
had done when he was young. He told 
about how he had voted for Wilson 
and thought that Wilson was one of 
the greatest Presidents of all time. 

“Then he told about why he had 
come from Florida [where he had been 
vacationing until he flew north for the 
convention]. The reason was very sim- 
ple. He had come to talk to us so we 
would grow up to be good men like 
him. 

“Then he talked about being on a 
newspaper when he was a little boy. 
Then he told us that we might end up 
in the White House just like him. 

“He also said that if Wilson had been 
able to have his own wishes there 
wouldn’t have been a World War II. 

“I thought the whole thing was 
pretty good.” 


Tax Office Shake-up 


Uncle Sam‘s tax-collecting office 
—target of criticism for scandals un- 
covered by Congressional investi- 
gators—is in the midst of a big 
shake-up. 

Congress has approved President 
Truman’s plan to reorganize the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. This is the 
Government agency to which Federal 
income taxes are paid. It also collects 
other Federal taxes—a total expected 
to reach $65,000,000,000 this year. 

Under the President’s plan the top 
man of the Bureau still will be the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. The present commis- 
sioner, John B. Dunlap, is a career 
man in tax collecting. 

The plan abolishes the jobs of the 
next-highest tax officials—the 64 Col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue. Each 
headed one of the 64 tax-collecting 
districts into which the nation was di- 
vided. These men were nominated by 
the President and approved by the 
Senate. Most of them received their 
jobs as favors for political services 
rather than for their tax knowledge. 

The collectors will be replaced by 


Flipping its tail impudently toward 
Florida and Yucatan, and poking its 
great snout eastward toward Haiti 
and the Antilles, the 700-mile long 
island republic of Cuba sprawls like 
an alligator across the waterways that 
lead to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Panama Canal. 

This strategic position in the heart 
of the Western Hemisphere, and its 
great cash crop of sugar, are what 
have made Cuba necessary to the 
safety and comfort of the United 
States. They go far to explain why 
for sixty years the destiny of the is- 
land has been intertwined with that 
of the big brother on the mainland. 
And why, when General Fulgencio 
Batista again seizes the reins of 
power in Cuba, the big brains in 
Washington and New York ask them- 
selves questions about the future. 


Outpost of Spanish Empire 

Before 1890 Americans seldom 
gave much thought to Cuba. It was 
only one of the last outposts of the 
decaying Spanish Empire, rusting 
away in the Caribbean sun. But 
four hundred years after Columbus 
set foot on its shores, the Cuban peo- 
ple stirred restlessly under the tyran- 
ny of Spain and gathered their 
strength for one more great effort to 
burst free. 

One Cuban, José Marti, a poet, 
journalist, and patriot, spent most of 
his short life in Spanish prisons, or 
in, exile in New York and Mexico, 
tirelessly preaching and raising mon- 
ey for the Cuban cause. When in 
1895 he landed in Cuba with Gomez, 
the patriot general, Marti was killed 
in the first battle of the revolution, 
but the struggle did not cease. 

Presidents Cleveland and McKin- 
ley had little desire for a war with 
Spain, but events forced McKinley’s 
hand. When the battleship Maine 
was sunk in Havana harbor in 1898, 
by what was probably an accidental 
mine explosion, a wave of indigna- 
tion swept the American people. It 
was kept alive by two American 
journalists, Joseph Pulitzer and Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, whose New 
York World and Journal, sharp rivals 
for millions of circulation, pumped 
up a frenzy of hatred for the Span- 
ish “butchers.” 


The Spanish-American War 
The six-month Spanish-American 
War plunged the United States in 
the middle of the world stage and 
started us on a career that many crit- 
ics called “imperialism.” It made 
Cuba an independent republic, and 





f-----------HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Sugar Bowl of the Americas 


put the Philippines on the road to 
independence. During the temporary 
occupation, U.S. authorities, en- 
gaged in cleaning out the disease 
ridden slums of Cuba, gave the 
American army surgeon, Walter 
Reed, his chance for immortality as 
the discoverer of the mosquito-borne 
cause of yellow fever. 

The constitution of the new re 
public, drafted in 1901, was modeled 
in part on that of the United States. 
But the U.S. Congress, unwilling to 
cut all strings of control in such a 
troubled land, insisted that a provi 
sion be added, known as the Platt 
Amendment. It required that Cuba 
should make no treaty with a foreign 
power impairing its independence, 
nor contract any public debt with- 
out provision for its repayment; while 
the U.S. could intervene at any time 
if the Cuban government could not 
maintain order. 

The first president of Cuba, Es- 
trada Palma, an able statesman, was 
overthrown by revolt in 1906. Where- 
upon President Theodore Roosevelt 
invoked the Platt Amendment, and 
sent American governors to Cuba for 
three years. In fact, U.S. troops were 
landed in Cuba in 1906, 1912, and 
1917. But ‘public opinion, both in 
Latin America and at home, became 
increasingly opposed to armed inter- 
vention by the U.S. Though at least 
once, a Cuban government fell be- 
cause Washington refused it recogni- 
tion, the Platt Amendment fell into 
disuse. In 1934, yielding to the new 
spirit of the “good neighbor” policy, 
Congress abolished the Amendment. 


Coming of Dictatorship 

From 1909 to 1925 Cuba had a 
series of relatively peaceful elections 
and several capable presidents. But 
then President Gerardo Machado, a 
rough, tough dictator, kept himself 
in office by altering the constitution, 
and generally silencing his political 
opponents by imprisonment and as- 
sassination. The people, the army, 
and the university students united in 
1933 to oust Machado. 

In that uprising, an” unknown 
young sergeant took an active part, 
and in three years rose to control of 
the army. His name was Batista, and 
from then till now, either as “presi- 
dent-maker” or as president himself, 
Batista has remained always the 
“strong man” of Cuba. Will he again 
retire gracefully to allow constitu- 
tional processes and elections to have 
their way? Or will he go the way of 
all dictators, and become drunk with 
power? 
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25 District Commissioners of Internal 
Revenue, assisted by 70 Deputy Com- 
missioners. They will all get their jobs 
through civil service tests. So will their 
subordinates 

High Treasury Department officials 
doubt that many of the present col 
lectors will qualify for the new jobs 

The change-ovet will be gradual 
but it is slated to be completed by 
December 1. 

What's Behind It: The U.S 
ing system is based largely on the co- 
operation of the individual taxpayer in 
supplying information. Would the sys- 
work if taxpayers lose confidence 
and fairness of tax of- 


taxpay- 


tem 
in the honesty 
ficials? 
Confidence in the tax 
suffered as the result of recent Con- 
gressional inquiries. Testimony indi- 
cated that some tax workers helped 
certain businessmen avoid taxes or used 
political influence to get special favors 
for individuals. In the past year, 130 
employees of the Bureau—including 
eight Collectors—have been suspended 
or fired as the result of scandals in the 
Last week the former St. 
Louis, Mo., Collector, James P. Fin- 
negan, was found guilty in Federal 
court of misconduct in office. The jury 
decided that he accepted money from 
two St 
senting them in cases before two Gov 


system has 


Department 


Louis business firms for repre 


ernment agencies 

Last week a House of 
tives subcommittee called in 
D. Nunan, Jr. He served as Commis- 
Internal Revenue from 1943 
to 1947. The committee wanted to ask 
ibout tax which Nunan’s : law 
firm handled since he left the Bureau 
Some 
volve matters which had come before 
Nunan while he 

Signs of corruption and the use of 
political influence have 
only in the tax office but in other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. Presi 
dent Truman has appointed Newbold 
Morris, New York City attorney, as a 
special assistant attorney general. His 
iob is to se ek out corruption throughout 
the Feder il 


Ike, Estes Win N. H. 


New Hampshire's primary vote 
March 11 set a record for the state. 

General Dwight Eisenhower got 46, 
197 Republican votes to Taft's 35,820 
ind Harold Stassen’s 6,540. General 
MacArthur received 2,974 
write-in Eisenhower won all 14 
delegates to the Republican Convention 

Senator Kefauver (D., Tenn.) 
got 20,147 votes to President Tru 
16,298 in the Democratic pri 
mary. Ketauver ill eight of New 
Hampshire's votes the Democratic 
convention 


Representa- 
Joseph 


sioner of 
cases 
of these cases were said to in 
was Commissioner. 


turned up not 


idministration 


Douglas 


votes 
Estes 


mans 
won 
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U. N. “Peace Package”’ 


The two main “roadblocks” to a 
Korean truce are still prisoner exchange 
and the question of naming Russia as 
a “neutral” truce inspector. 

But a new U. N. offer may clear 
away some minor roadblocks. Last 
week the Communists were studying 
a five-point U. N. “package” plan. The 
points are: 

1. The U. N. would agree that, in 
case a truce is arranged, the neutral in- 
spection teams could visit only five 
places on each side. At these so-called 
“ports of entry” the inspectors would 
be free to check on movement of troops 
and equipment during an armistice. 
(Previously the U. N. had insisted on 
opening six ports of entry on each side 
to the truce observers. ) 

2. The Communists would drop 
their demand that the truce inspectors 
get the right to look over secret mili- 
tary equipment. 

3. The Communists would agree 
that the armistice terms be limited to 
the Korean peninsula. {The Reds want 
to bring in other Asian problems, such 
as the future of Formosa, now held by 
the Chinese Nationalists.) 

4. The U. N. would drop its re- 
quest that neither side be allowed to 
mass military forces during an armis- 
tice. 

5. Reports on the location of major 
military units would not be required. 

Meanwhile the Communist truce ne- 
gotiators seized on a new propaganda 
point. This was the second fatal riot 
within a month at the U. N. prisoner 
of-war camp on Koje Island, off South 
Korea. About 170,000 North Korean 
and Chinese soldiers and _ interned 
civilians are held there. 


The latest outbreak occurred March 
15. Communist prisoners threw stones 
at some anti-Communist prisoners and 
a South Korean military guard unit. 
U. S. Captain Walter R. Leahy said 
the South Korean soldier guards started 
shooting in spite of his order not to 
fire. Twelve Communist prisoners were 
killed and 26 wounded. 

“Tegal killing,” cried Maj. General 
Lee Sang Cho of the Communist truce 
delegation. 

On February 18, 75 prisoners died 
in a previous riot on Koje. 


Qui 
ON THE 


Match each word in Group A with 
the statement in Group B which it fits 
best. (On what news development is 
each statement based?) 


Ph 7 


NEWS 


Group A 
Shakespeare 
Burma 
Koje 
. Taxes 
Truman 
Eisenhower 
MacArthur 
Group B 
a. A treasure left U. S. for Europe. 


b. Stones were Red weapons. 

c. 64 will lose their jobs. 

d. U Nu is still the pilot. 

e. He remembered The Gleam. 
f. Write-in votes. 

g. He captured Republican votes. 





BYE TO THE VACUUM TUBE 


The tiny gadget—called a transistor— 
being held by the lady on the right may 
soon make the vacuum tube obsolete. 
A transistor is a bit of germanium crys- 
tal (a chemical cousin of tin and lead) 
housed in plastic and wire. 

It will make possible the following: 
smaller and better TV sets; vestpocket 
radios as good as table models; combi- 
nation radio receivers and transmitters, 
powered by electrical energy sent from a 
distant transmitter; better and smaller 
electronic brains; smaller and cheaper 
bomb sights. The new device for mak- 
ing electrons hop and skip will stand up 
under shock and dampness and has a 
useful life of seven years. 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. AMERICA GROWS OLDER 


In each of the following groups, 
two of the items are causes and one is 
a result. On the line to the left of each 
item, place a “C” if it is a cause and 
an “R” if it is the result. Each counts 
4. Total 24. 

Group A 
__a. The percentage of the popula- 
tion over 65 has doubled. 
b. People today can expect to live 
longer than their grandfathers. 
». There is a need for improved 
care of the aged 
Group B 
. Retirement is compulsory at age 

65 in many industries. 

. A proposal has been made to 
make the retirement age more 
flexible. 

. Some people at age 65 have the 
energy of much younger men. 


My score 


ll. INFANT INDONESIA 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following events in their 
correct chronological order. Each 
counts 3. Total 12. 


__.a. Establishment of the Republic 
of Indonesia 

__b. Ousting of the Portuguese by 
the Dutch 

__c. Japanese invasion of Indonesia. 

__d. Entrance of Indonesia into the 
United Nations 

My score. 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 3. Total 30. 


__a. The population of Indonesia is 
about 
1. 700,000 3. 78,000,000 
2. 7,800,000 4. 780,000,000 
__.b. Most Indonesians are 
1. Moslems 3. Christians 
2. Buddhists 4. Taoists 
c. All of the following are impor- 
tant Indonesian exports, except 
1. quinine 3. cotton 
2. rubber 4. tin 
__d. Most Indonesians earn their liv- 
ing by 
1. farming 
2. working in factories 


3. mining 
4. fishing 
—e.. All of the following are part of 
Indonesia, except 
1. Java 3. New Guinea 
2. Sumatra 4. Australia 
. The Republic of Indonesia is lo- 
located 
1. in the Arctic 
2. in the temperate zone 
3. in northern Asia 
4. on and near the equator 


. The President of the Republic 
of Indonesia is 

1. Chiang Kai-shek 

2. Mao Tse-tung 

3. Soekarno 

4. Bao Dai 


. The European power which 
controlled Indonesia for about 
300 years was 
1. Great Britain 
2. Holland 
3. France 
4. Germany 


. All of the following nations 
have refused to accept economic 
aid from the United States if it 
meant that they would be com- 
mitted to defense of the West, 
except 
1. Egypt 
2. the Philippines 
3. Burma 
4. Ireland 
The Republic of Indonesia may 
best be described as 
1. Communist-dominated 
2. democratic 
3. a dictatorship 
4. fascistic 

My score. 
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i, WHITHER RAINMAKING 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an “F” 
if it is an argument for Federal con- 
trol of rainmaking and an “A” if it is 
an argument against it. Each counts 
8. Total 24. 


__a. Weather is carried to all parts of 
the country by winds. 

b. Resort-owners have lost millions 
because of artificially created 
rain. 

. Private companies are halting 
their experiments because _ of 
threats of legal action against 
them. 

. Rainmaking experiments have 
affected local conditions only. 

. Rainmaking was originated by 
private industry. 

Cloud-seeding may be used for 
purposes of national defense. 

. Rainmakers have not yet per- 
formed in a national emergency. 
. An agency comparable to the 
Atomic Energy Commission is 
not necessary. 


My. score__._ 


IV. MAP INTERPRETATION 

Open your magazines to the map 
on page 10. On the line to the left of 
each of the following questions, write 
the answer. Each counts 2. Tota] 10. 
___ at. Which country lies 
to the northeast of Borneo? 

b. What city is at the 

southern tip of Malaya? 
____ ee. ~=In which direction 
would you proceed if you traveled 
directly from Jakarta, in Java, to New 
Guinea? 
rolls d. About how many 
miles is it from Saigon to Bali? 
____ se. Which of the land 
formations closest. to Sumatra is a 
peninsula? 
My score My total score 


My name. 
Quiz for March 26, 1952 








WORDS to 
the WISE 


median (mé'di.an)—An adjective. A 
point in a series, so chosen that half of 
the individuals in the series are on one 
side of it, and half on the other. 

average (av’er.1j)—A noun. A quotient 
obtained by dividing the sum total of a 
series of figures by the number of those 
figures. 


The difference between median and 
average may be illustrated as follows: In 
1950, according to the Department of 
Commerce, Americans averaged an in- 
come of $1,436 for each man, woman, 
and child. A gain of $116 over 1949, this 
was the highest dollar total in our history. 
The average was obtained by adding the 
total individual income payments and di- 
viding the sum by the total population. 

If the 50,000,000 American families 
were lined up in order of income and 
then counted off to the middle, the mid- 
dle family would be the “median” fam- 
ily. A 1949 report based on census studies 
stated that the median family would have 
an income of $3,420. 
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had been unusually rough 


and now as the lengthening 
cool beach 
heralded evening, the bubbling white 
foam of the crashing breakers leveled 
the little dunes near the foot of the 
deserted lifeguard chair. The sandy 
inlet which served as the local beach 
was nearly bare, except for a few hardy 
whose were barely 
visible as they bobbed up and down 
in the white-capped buffets about one 
out, the diving 


HE sea 
all day 


shadows on the sand 


swimmers heads 


hundred yards 
float. 

Up by the rambling weatherbeaten 
beach house, the last few picnickers 
were herding their children and their 
belongings fast-clearing 
parking lot, apparently eager to reach 
their homes before the darkening sky 
gave vent to its promised shower. 

The salt wind whipped tumble 
weeds in the form of discarded candy 
wrappers across the cool green lawn, 
lonely tables, and 
over the sea wall they went 
spiraling quietly down into the cloudy 
green depths below the turbulence. 

Far out to sea “Shipwreck 
Light,” the stubby masts of the home- 
lobster boats began to 
appear. At intervals one would 
the light and point its blunt prow up- 


near 


toward the 


under the picnic 


where 
near 


ward-bound 
pass 
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river for the harbor run; then the river 
would engulf it. 

The breeze, fast becoming a wind, 
was causing the whitecaps to lift the 
little diving float at crazy angles, only 
to drop it down again with a resound- 
ing slap, which aroused delighted 
chuckles from the few dripping boys 
still trying their sea legs on the wobbly 
springboard. 

Suddenly, without any apparent 
reason, one of the swimmers dashed 
down the board, across the width of 
the float and leaped into the heavy 
sea. He took to the air in a crazy, 
spread-eagle fashion, with his arms held 
straight out from his sides like wings, 
and his legs split wide like an acrobatic 
dancer's. He slapped the water hard 
with his arms, and his head dis 
appeared only momentarily in the re- 
sulting froth of spray. 

In the next instant he had struck 
out for a struggling figure about a 
quarter of the way in to shore, while 
his companions on the raft gazed in- 
tently after him. The object toward 
which the swimmer had headed was 
apparently battling to stay above the 
choppy swells and appeared to be fast 
losing its fight with the elements. 

The rescuer quickly pulled to with- 
in a dozen strokes of the form which 


tA 
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was now recognizable as that of a boy. 
Five more strokes and the swimmer 
had executed a neat strface dive in 
front of the struggling lad, hardly rip- 
pling the surface between the swells*as 
he went under. Soon he appeared be- 
hind the boy, and gaining a firm hold 
on his thick, blond hair, painfully 
sidestroked for the raft with the tower- 
ing waves sometimes completely ob- 
scuring him and his burden. 

The boy he was towing, apparently 
feeling terribly insecure as the waves 
lapped over the length of his body and 
drizzled in his face, twisted and clawed 
frantically at his benefactor. 

Finally, the swimmer, exercising his 
utmost strength, gained the calmer 
water in the lee of the raft; and as he 
felt for the rungs of its ladder, strong 
young hands helped both him and his 
burden onto the rocking, canvas-covered 
deck. 

But there were no words of praise 
from his companions. Instead, a big 
bronzed man in a pullover sweater, 
which was marked by a Water Safety 
Instructor's emblem, stepped from his 
small skiff onto the raft and addressed 
the boys in clipped tones. 

“Okay. You've passed your senior 
lifesaving; now slip into these jackets 
and warm up, both of you.” 





How’s Your Health? 
The Question Box 


Q. Please settle an argument for us. 
Which is better to use on cereals—milk 
or cream? 


A. Nutritionally, milk is the better 
choice. Except for fat and Vitamin A, in 
which cream is richer, you get more 
vitamins, minerals, and protein from 
milk than from cream. If you like the 
flavor, or if you're trying to gain weight, 
add a dittle cream to the milk. 


Q. You advise us to eat a certain 
number of servings of vegetables a day 
What amount represents a serving? 


A. A half a cup of cooked vegetables | 
or one cup of salad vegetables repre- | 


sents one serving. (One cup is the 
standard 8 oz. measuring cup.) For 


good health, eat at least two servings of | 
cooked vegetables and one of salad 


vegetables every day 


Q. I live.in a hard-water area. How 
can I give my hair a nice gloss after I | 


wash it? 


A. Try a lemon-juice or vinegar rinse. | 


After you've thoroughly washed your 


hair and rinsed it free of soap, add a | 
little strained lemon juice or vinegar to | 
the last rinse water. An egg-white rinse | 


also leaves the hair with a high gloss. 
Beat the egg white well. After your hair 


is washed and rinsed, massage the | 
beaten egg white into the hair, then | 
rinse with plain warm water until all | 


traces of egg have disappeared 
oO — oO 
Things Look Cloudy? . . . Maybe your 
eyeglasses need polishing. If you wear 
glasses, be sure they re clear all the 


time. Foggy, smudged glasses put an | 
extra strain on your eyes. Clean your | 
glasses before you put them on in the | 
morning, again at noon, and at least | 


once during the afternoon. Keep a spe- 
cial cloth for that purpose in your eye- 


glass case. To prevent fingerprints on 


the glass, handle by the frames only 


oO Qo eo 
Even though your teeth are strong 
They won't be that way very long, 
If you give them jobs too tough 
For which they aren’t strong enough! 


Teeth are meant to chew with so | 
don’t use them as handy gadgets for | 
cracking nuts, removing bottle tops, or | 
biting off threads. It’s easier, and less | 


painful, to locate a nutcracker, a bottle- 
opener, or a pair of scissors than it is to 
repair a chipped tooth. Other tooth- 
marring habits to avoid are holding pins 
or nails between the teeth, biting on 
pencils, or chewing on the frames of 
eyeglasses. 








Don’t let 
a bad skin 








Boys and girls—are you as popular as you'd like to 
be? You know good times and interesting friendships-are 
far more likely to come to those who have poise and self- 
confidence. So don't let a bad skin embarrass you—or keep 
you from being popular, 

There are two sensible ways to tackle a teen-age com- 
plexion problem. If blemishes are due to internal causes, 
consult with your family doctor, the school nurse or some 
other qualified person. Check on whether you are getting 
enough sleep - on how to avoid the wrong foods and 
choose the right ones. 

To help heal externally-caused blemishes, try this new and different cleansing 
method, developed by a great skin specialist! Wash your face with medicated 
Noxzema instead of using soap. See if it doesn’t help your skin look smoother and 
more attractive—fast! 


J Fa Easy as swinging in a hammock! Night and 
Sigh. morning and before dates, just do this: 

» ng Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then 

dip wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash 

your face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. 

Notice how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean 


your skin looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry 
or drawn. 

2. At bedtime, after washing your face with Nox- 
zema, smooth on a film of this cooling, soothing 
medicated cream and pat a little extra over any ex- 
ternally-caused blemishes to help heal them while 


es you sleep. It’s greaseless . . . doesn't stain! No smeary 
ve Up‘ P | 


yatta dont 
face! No messy pillow! 


Thrifty! Get Noxzema today, while generous trial offer 
lasts: regular 40¢ size for only 29¢ plus tax—at any drug 
or cosmetic counter. After you prove for yourself how 
Noxzema helps heal externally-caused blemishes and 
helps keep your skin looking smooth and attractive, you'll 
always want to buy the big thrifty 10 oz. jar—only 89¢ 
plus tax. 

P.S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different be- 
cause it’s medicated—that gives a clean, smooth shave 
even in cold water! The shave that relieves razor scrape 
and soreness . . . leaves your face feeling wonderfully 
smooth, comfortable. For your next shave, get Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream—tube or jar. 
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TRAPPED BY THE DREAD CURSE OF AN IDOL’S EVIL OPTIC! 


THE MOONSTONE—By Wilkie Collins 


The dying Indian priest sank to his knees 


dagger, 
idol The prie 
have its 
young Eng! Ss 
deadly curse 

traced the 
birthday 

and, strangel 
follow in sin 
is finally l 


in the 


venge 
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Rachel refuses to help the police 
ster succession before the case of the missing Moonstone 


] 


solve 


ince 


A man stood over him—in one hand a bloody 
ther an enormous diamond torn from the of the Hindu Moon-god 
pointe d a trembling finger at the gorgeous gem. “The Moonstone will 
he whispe red. Years later, when Rachel Verinder, the beautiful 
peeress inherits the jewel, she knows nothing of its 
ut three fanatical East Indians know. And they have 
Verinder house. The morning after Rachel’s 
the diamond is missing. The Indians have tight alibis 
Suicide and murder 


eye 
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to the 


ROAD TO SAN JACINTO—Foreman 


=e» This thrill-packed story 
| ‘takes place during» the 
Texas War of Indepen- 
dence—a tale of men 
who rode high, wide and 
handsome, slow of speech 
and quick on the draw, 
and of women who could 
shoot as well as charm 
Against a background of war and lawless 
terrorism the troubled love story of Dain and 
‘leo unfc Why were they hunted 
nals nly Cleo knew, and she d 
veal he ! heritage to the m 


ved 


en) 
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ous 


In the dazzling rays of the fabulous 


gem lurked the withering gleam of NO OTHER WHITE MEN—Davis 
DEATH! Ever wish you'd lived in 


the exciting days of the 
old American frontier? In 
this absorbing adventure 
story, based on historical 
fact, you can join, in 
imagination, the daring 
expedition of famed ex- 
plorers Lewis and Clark 
and hardship to penet 
and open up the great 
the most spectacular ex- 
history 
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who braved danger 
unknown wilderr 
Northwest—one of 
Only a fe ploits in American 
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MYSTERY—Queen 

Ellery Queen does it 
again! Standing by the 
hospital bed of rich oid 
Abby Doorn, the deadly 
sleuth is tense, uneasy 
The doctor lifts the sheet 
to operate. Horrors! Ab- 
by’s face is blue, a wire 
binds her throat! His 
air of sh the great private 
»f wits with the most ru 

career. Mystery fans, dc 
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MEN Bieecvornger THE SEA 


. —Nordhoff and Hall 


Unmatched among the 
tales of strong, hard men 
who have followed the 
sea is this true story of 
Capt. Bligh of Mutiny on 
the Bounty fame. How he 
and 18 companions were 
set adrift by a mutinous crew and how they 
sailed 3600 miles through uncharted seas in 
a small open boat, braving incredible hard- 
ship and danger, makes this one of the 
great epics of courage in the history of the 


ea 


Mkw AGAINST 
THE SEA 


THE SOUTHPAW.—Haines 


Lefty Bob has a buggy- 
whip arm, a_ wicked 
curve, and a smoking 
fast ball. More than any- 
thing, he wants to pitch 
for Hilton Academy. But 
Greg and his bully boy 
Butch have other ideas 
They run Hilton and hate 
Bob, who has defied their rule. How Bob wins 
his fight against these enemies makes South- 
paw a top sports thriller, packed with action 
and intrigue 


THE WORLD OF COPERNICUS“ 


—Angus Armitage 


This fascinating tale tells 
of one of the most daring 
explorers in history —a 
« discoverer who chose the 
¢, al universe as his domain! 
se Rebelling against beliefs 
of his day, Copernicus 
risked death to advance the now accepted 
theory of the solar system. Here is a deeply 
moving personal history of a brave man, a 
great scientist and one of the most revolu- 
tionary thinkers of all time 


"COPERNICUS 
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Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total 
of your order. Hand 
in to your TAB Club 
secretary with the 
amount shown in 
Total Amount. (Do 
not mail this coupon 
to New York.) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


NE PROBLEM that everybody 

seems to have in common is the 
lack of time. There simply isn’t 
enough time to do all your home- 
work, have dates, participate in 
school activities, help out at home, 
get a good night’s sleep and eat a 
leisurely breakfast in the morning— 
time enough to do all the things you 
want to do, as well as all those pesky 
little things you have to do! 

If you can “spare a minute” right 
now, we'll talk about it! 


Q. I’m on the school basketball team 
—but I’d like to be a member of the 
honor society, too, and still stay on the 
mailing list of the party-giving girls! Do 
you have any tips on how to stretch a 
day—to include time for studying? 


A. Since a “Day-stretehing Machine” 
has yet to be invented, we can only 
recommend a few tips to help you get 
your homework out of the way—not only 
in a hurry, but in an honor-society style! 

Some people seem to do everything 
they can to “stretch” their homework, 
instead of stretching their ability to do 
it efficiently. Instead of using study 
periods for studying, they spend their 
time scribbling notes to their friends or 
day-dreaming. Instead of doing an 
assignment right the first time, they do 
the wrong set of problems or read the 
wrong short story—because they write 
their assignments on old test papers, 
blotters, etc., and lose them! And since 
they don’t know what the assignment is, 
they either don’t do it at all or else they 
phone a friend and “kill” a valuable 
hour. 

Whether you want to make an honor 
society or just “pass the course,” you 
can’t get along without an assignment 
book—and good study habits. Jot down 
your assignments in your most legible 
handwriting and don’t abbreviate any- 
thing, unless you can understand your 
own abbreviations. Try to approximate 
the ideal study hall at home: same time, 
same seat, good lighting, quiet. Before 
you begin to stndy, make sure that you 
have your books, pencils, ink, paper, 
dictionary, etc., with you. If you know 
that you're going to want an apple later, 
have it on hand, too, before you begin. 

You'll find that you do your best work 
at a room temperature of 70 degrees; 


that the best days to study, generally 
speaking, are Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. (Just try it this way; you 
don’t have to like it!) If you can, plan 
to do your “reading” assignments on 
Monday night; your problem-solving 
and theme-writing on the other nights. 

Discipline yourself with a reward or 
punishment. A reward: When I finish 
my geometry assignment, Ili take ten 
minutes off and phone Betty. A punish- 
ment: If I don’t, I just won’t phone her. 

The bitter truth about “making the 
most of your time” is that it’s mainly a 
matter of mind over many enticing dis- 
tractions! 


Q. Mother thinks I spend too much 
time on extra-curricular school activities 
and not enough time at home. I think if 
I'm home three nights a week and two 
afternoons a week after school, that's 
time enough. Don’t you? 


A. It’s a “Yankee trick” to answer one 
question with another, but here goes. 
Do you have time enough to iron one 
or two of your own blouses? Or to set 
the table? Or to sew the button on your 
jacket? Or to write a thank-you note to 
your Aunt Grace? Or to read a story to 
a younger brother or sister? Or to prac- 
tice your piano lessons? Or to tell Mom 
and Dad about the after-school dance 
you attended today? 

If you have time to do all these things 
plus time for your friends, your hob- 
bies, and yourself—you probably aren’t 
spending too much time on school ac- 
tivities. Too many activities, though, 


fy ted 


really do spoil the value of any one 
activity. 

Sorry, but more questions are called 
for at this point. These questions are to 
help you “think out” your problems, not 
to “test” you, so you're on the honor 
system. Do you neglect your family— 
their friendship? Do you participate in 
a certain activity only because your 
friend does? Are you afraid you'll lose 
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d'Alessio, Publisher's Syndicate 
“| simply must study for tomorrow‘s 
test—and no one would ever dream 
of looking for me in a LIBRARY!” 


out on the social whirl if you don’t join 
a certain club? Are you trying to get a 
long list of activities printed under your 
picture in the yearbook? Are you looking 
for an excuse to avoid responsibilities 
at home or to “chase” a certain boy or 
girl? Are you contributing something 
more than dues to your activities? Do 
they help you to express your artistic or 
social or mechanical abilities? 

Three activities usually are about 
“tops” for a well-rounded person—three 
activities which contribute to his skills, 
health, and future. How do your activi- 
ties stand up under this “fire”? 


Q. How can I let my date know that 
it’s time to go home? Is there any way 
to tell him so that he won't think I'm 
tied to my mother’s apron strings? 


A. Most boys will get the idea with- 
out being bounced or booted—even ver- 
bally. Often they're just as perturbed as 
you are about the right time to check 
out. Too early—and you may be insulted 
or think they aren’t having a good time. 
Too late—and they might get into a jam 
with either your parents or their own. 
So help them out—out of the house, that 
is!) Break the news gently, “As soon as 
we finish this record album, we'll have 
to call it an evening, Joe.” Or “Why is it 
that all the good radio bands come on 
just when we have to say good night?” 
If this approach doesn’t get him on his 
feet and walking to the door, you can 
be more plain-spoken: “This is fun, but 
there comes a time—and this is it.” 

But since when is a curfew an apron 
string? Be grown-up. Figure it out for 
yourself; nobody can keep going “ful) 
speed ahead” on a battery that needs 
recharging. Your boy friends need the 
same battery service that you do, and 
with many of them on a school-and 
work schedule, they'll be thankful to 
you for a little extra sleep. 





All about new SpinCast® Reel — new 
spinning rods — new spinning tackle. 


Over 100 pages of fishing tips and in- 
structions-——Skish rules—fish pictures and 
records—new rods, 
reels, lures, lines. 
Write now. FREE! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
877 High Street 
South Bend 23, indiana 


Sell your classmates 
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GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write today for free samole kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 &. Elm St., Seranton 5, Pa. 


Buy U.S. Defense Stamps 


Mlustration less than 
4g actual size 


WALLET SIZE 


GIFT 
FOTOS 


from your graduation portrait 


Just think! Less than five cents each 
for lovely photos of you. Convenient 
just right for giving or 
for friends, classmates, 


wallet size 

exchanging 
relatives. Required weight for col- 
lege, passport, employment or other 
applications. 

Mail Money - Back Coupon Now 

For 25 Git Fotos 
mail finished graduati 
glossy print or negative with a dollar 


from one pose, just 


ym picture or 


Please send me Gift I s. I enclose $ 


and picture or negative which you will return 


unharmed. My money back if I’m not delighted. 
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| contest 


| cleancut 
| 6-feet-5 with a tremendous pair of mitts. 





Outstanding juniors on the championship Grosse Pointe (Mich.) High School tennis 


team, from left to right: Pete Wardle, Kenn Webb, Dave Terris, and Bob Brown. 


SHORT 


OME schools croon about their foot- 
§ ball teams. Others hit high C over 
their basketball clubs. Stil] others rave 
about their baseball or track team. At 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) H. S., however, 
the cymbals clang and the drums go 
boom over—tennis! 

And with understandable reason. 
Since 1941, the Grosse Pointe racket- 
eers have won 128 matches and lost 
only 2!. This includes two sensational 
winning streaks—one of 69 (believed to 
be a national record) and another of 
59. The team has also racked up three 
Class A titles, finished second 
twice, copped eight regional 
crowns 


state 
and 


e e e Here are the schools whose 
football records impress me most: 

Washington H. S., Massillon, Ohio— 
has won four straight state titles and 
37 of its last 40 games against some of 
the toughest teams in the land. 

Montclair (N. J.) H. S.—has captured 
50 of its last 52 games against very 
rugged opposition. 

Carlshad (N. M.) H. S.—has won two 
straight state crowns and is riding a 
20-game winning streak. 

Austin (Minn.) H. S.—has lost only 
one game in past six years . after 
winning 19 in a row, it dropped one, 
then promptly began a new streak 
which has now reached 3] . rated 
No. 1 in Minnesota three times in past 
five years 

Hope well (Va.) H. S 
who've won 31 in a row. 

Reno (Nev.) H. S.—hasn’t lost a game 
in three years 


—state champs 


e @ e About this time last spring, I 
invited to judge a cheerleading 
among 25 high schools in West- 

N. Y. Before the yelp- 
ing commenced, I was introduced to a 
beautifully built fellow about 


was 


chester County 


SHOTS 


I discovered he hailed from New Ro- 
chelle (N. Y.) H. S. and was all-county 
in both football and basketball. 

Well, I lost sight of him after that— 
until late last month. Watching the 
Penn State-Army game on TV, I sud- 
denly saw my friend for the second 
time. He was busy rebounding, pass- 
ing, and shooting Army to death, 

I discovered he was none other than 
Jesse Arnelle, Penn State’s sensational 
freshman end and basketball center. I 
had been reading about him for months 
and never realized he was the same kid 
I met last spring! 


e e e If you and your friends are in- 
terested in holding an intramural tennis 
tournament, see your Coach or Athletic 
Director. He may arrange for such a 
tournament by filling out the coupon 
below. We will furnish him with free 
draw-charts and free medals for the 
winners. 

He may run the tournament in any 
manner he chooses. There’s no entry 
fee, no obligation on the school’s part. 
Remember, only your Coach or Athletic 
Director can sign up your school for a 
tournament. 

—HeErMaAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


| SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please register my school for the follow- 
ing tournaments: 
") Girls’ Singles 
[] Mixed Doubles 


[) Boys’ Singles 
[] Doubles 


Name_ SS ee 


Position___ 





School — eae 





a 
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School enroliment__.__ 
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Listen to This! 


At a Los Angeles recital, Moritz 
Rosenthal, the pianist, met Darryl Za- 
nuck, the movie producer, and was 
cynical about Zanuck’s assertion that 
he would make biographical films about 
some of the great men of music whom 
Rosenthal had known and studied with 
—including Wagner and Liszt. 

“Tll bet you $10 right now that I 
know what such a picture would be 
like,” Rosenthal] scoffed. “Don Ameche 
would play the part of Liszt, and he 
would be unsuccessful as a composer 
until he met Alice Faye. Then she'd 
happen to hum a tune which gives him 
the idea for Ahe Hungarian Rhapsody.” 

Zanuck pulled out a $10 bill and 
handed it to the pianist. 

“So you admit I was right? 
thal gloated. 

“No,” said Zanuck, 
worth at least $10.’ 


Rosen- 


“but the idea’s 


Full Schedule 

Bing: “You look worried.” 

Bob: “Man, I’m booked solid on wor- 
rying. If something bad happens to me 
today, I won't get time to worry about 
it for two weeks.” 


Oops! 
“May I have your autograph,” a fan 
asked a movie star, “or would I em- 


barrass you by asking you to write?” 
Red Skelion 


Not a Question of Politics 
An onlooker at a New York City pa- 
rade was angry at being shoved by a 
policeman. “Don’t push me,” he said, 
“I'm an anti-Communist.” 


don’t care 
are— 


The cop eyed him icily. “I 
what kind of a Communist you 
move on!” 
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GUT STRINGS 
for better control faster action 
l-o-n-g-e-r use! Available In wide ran nge of 
8 at your dealer's or rertrin 
Improve your gn . Write for Free Book 
yo Tennis and Ba ion Strokes written, illus- 
rated by experts. Dept. Sc. 
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Fiend MAL bo 


47th Place, Chicago 9, II 


Boston’s Past 


A Westerner, on the occasion of his 
first visit to Boston, gave the following 
account of his sight-seeing ventures: 

“The bean-eaters had a sign on every 
corner. Here was a plate announcing} 
that in this house John Hancock and| 
John Quincy Adams spent the night on| 
such and such a date; on the next cor-} 
ner a house was plainly marked as the| 
spot where the wife of General Warren 
died. And then there were the dozens | 
of markers of the taken by the} 
Continentals to Bunker Hill 

“I was very much interested in Bos- | 
ton and rode all around the town, but | 
was particularly interested in one house | 
out near the edge of the city marked as| 
follows: “This is the house that Paul| 
Revere would have passed if he had} 


route 


gone this way. 
The Haversack | 


The Joys of Travel 
His letter read: “I am enjoying Flor-| 
ence immensely.” 
His girl replied 
rope. I am _ having 
with Oscar.” 


“You can stay in Eu-| 
a wonderful time} 


Bright Boy 
“And what is your reason for wishing | 


to marry my daughter?” asked the 


23 
Order the NOVEL 


Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


5 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
er two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The “Ritepoint” mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 55 inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





father. 

Puzzled, the young 
his head, pondered a second, then an- 
“IT have no reason. I’m in love.” 


man scratched 


SW ered ; 


Sign of the Times 

Sign of the week (hanging in Bill 

Bertolotti’s Restaurant in Greenwich 

Village, N. Y. C.)—“The management 

cannot be responsible for hats, coats, or | 
waiters’ political opinions.” 





Parade | 
MOVIE CHECK LIST 

“i “Tops, don't miss. iiGood 

“i Fair. Save your morey. 

Drama: “44 Navajo. 4““4/Viva 
Zapata! hve The River. “eee Bright | 
Victory. 44 The Whistle at Eaton Falls, 
“1-Five Fingers. 6Decision Before | 
Dawn. “/#Tom Brown’s School Days. 
wvvThe Red Badge of Courage. MH | 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. ~/#It's a| 
Big Country. ““/The Browning Version. | 
“The Desert Fox. ~/“The Pride of | 
St. Louis. 4/The Light Touch. “~The | 
Family Secret. ~The Well. “#Invita- | 
tion. MA My Six Convicts. “Submarine | 
Command. “Bend of the River. al 
the Wide Missouri. “The Wild North, 
“The African Queen. “The Strange Door. | 
Comedy: “The Model and the | 
Marriage Broker. ~The Lavender Hill | 
Mob. “#Elopement. “Finders Keepers. 
“A Girl in Every Port. 
“wiHAn American in Paris. | 
You in My Dreams. 
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Musical: 
vill See 


Name 


Address 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This, booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


OURLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 21 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
to Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 
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Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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iF CANDY WERE GRADED LIKE MILK 


Baby Ruth would be marked 





%& GRADE A for Excellent Quality 
> 4 GRADE A for Delicious Food-Energy 
2 GRADE A for Good Eating Anytime 


or GRADE A for Universal Popularity 
Always Ask For 


ee 
C ‘f a : z ss % That long hike will seem shorter if you 


fortify yourself with a delicious Baby 
Ruth Candy Bar. At play or work, 


* ° 
7 wwe Condied Baby Ruth helps provide extra food 
4 energy. It is good fun, good food. 


Also Makers of: BUTTERFINGER, DIP, COCONUT GROVE, MOON SPOON, FRUIT DROPS, MINTS and GUM 





Off the Press 


Readings in Democracy, edited by M. 
David Hoffman. Globe Book Co., 
N. Y. 365 pp., $2.80. 


Most readings in source materials are 
dull for secondary school students. Dr. 
Hoffman of the Philadelphia public 
schools has enlivened the literature of 
democracy by gathering in compact 
form selections which range from 
Dwight Eisenhowers “Freedom Is 
Everybody’s Job” (originally published 
in Scholastic) to the “Funeral Oration 
of Pericles.” They include poetry, es- 
says, plays, radio scripts, short stories, 
and student themes. Represented in the 
volume are expressions on the demo- 
cratic heritage by the Benets, Thomas 
Wolfe, Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Whitman, Mazzini, John Stuart 
Mill, and Chester Bowles. The contribu- 
tions of this diverse group are organized 
sensibly, and the contents are unified 
by their unequivocal expressions of 
faith in democracy. Useful teaching 
aids enhance the value of the book as 
supplementary reading in social studies 
and English courses. 


Primer on Communism, prepared by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B'rith, 74 pp. How You Can Teach 
About Communism, by Ryland W. 
Crary and Gerald L. Steibel, 48 pp. 
Each pamphlet, 25¢. Anti-Defama- 
tion League, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


“To know one’s enemy is the strong- 
est measure of defense.” It is in this 
spirit that the Anti-Defamation League 
offers two booklets on Communism 
which are valuable to classroom teach- 
ers. 

The Primer on Communism is organ- 
ized in question and answer form. 
About 100 questions are answered in 
chapters on the Communist program, 
movement, strategy, zigzags in Com- 
munist strategy, the Soviet Empire, 
totalitarianism in the Soviet world, and 
labor in the Soviet world. Some ques- 
tions are: “What is Communism?” 
“What is the theory of surplus value?” 
“Are Communism and Fascism the 
same?” “How are wages determined in 
the Soviet “world?” The answers are 
brief and clear. 

In How You Can Teach About Com- 
munism, Dr.. Crary of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, and his colleague, Dr. 
Steibel, urge that more time in the. so- 
vial studies curriculum be given to un- 
derstanding Communism. They analyze 
the twin roots of Communism—Russian 
history and Marxism—and take up 
singly the different claims of Commu- 
nism under such headings as “Social 
Criticism,” “Class Struggle,” “Social 
Justice,” “Peace,” “Human Rights,” and 


“Free Institutions.” They also raise 
questions about democracy and civil 
liberties which Communists will find it 
difficult to answer. The teaching aids 
and suggested readings are imaginative. 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover. Years 
of Adventure, 1874-1920. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 496 pp., $4. 


It may come as news, even to careful 
students of Herbert Hoover’s life, that 
he worked as a common laborer in a 
Nevada gold mine—after he received 
his engineering degree from Stanford 
University. Looking backwards, the ex- 
President observes, “I did not fee] like 
a down-trodden wage-slave. I was con- 
fident that when I got $40 or $50 ahead 
again I would have the option of look- 
ing for some more open-minded eco- 
nomic despot.” The opportunity came 
quickly, and within a few years Hoover 
was conducting mining operations in 
Australia, China, and other parts of the 
world. He was unlucky enough to be 
trapped in the Boxer Rebellion. The 
first-hand account which he wrote many 
years ago is a lively chapter. 

Pervading this autobiography is the 
sympathy Mr. Hoover records for the 
underdog. Orphaned at an early age, 
he lived with relatives in Iowa and 
Oregon. He worked his way through 
Stanford. When World War I broke 


3-T 


out, he was in London and tried to help 
Americans who were stranded’ there. 
“But there was one group among them,” 
writes Mr. Hoover, “that would have 
melted a stone. They were the Amer- 
ican school teachers who had pinched, 
saved and planned for this one trip to 
Europe all their lives. They had come 
to make themselves better teachers— 
now they were worried and confused.” 

The bulk of this first volume of mem- 
oirs is taken up with his experiences in 
Europe, before his life as a public serv- 
ant. It is well integrated, easy to read, 
and will appeal more for its human in- 
terest than for any inside story of the 
first World War. 


Being Teen-Agers, prepared by the 
Guidance Staff of National Forum 
Inc., Chicago 5, Ill. 270 pp., $1.50. 


Here is a text which junior high 
school students will enjoy. It comes to 
grips with the real-life problems of 8th- 
graders who are at a difficult life-adjust- 
ment period. There are chapters on 
making friends, physical growth, dates 
and parties, how to take tests, getting 
along with teachers, part-time jobs, fam- 
ily life, the community. Line drawings 
and photos enliven the brief chapters. 
The authors are not know-it-alls who 
have the answer to every conceivable 
teen-age problem. They allow for indi- 
vidual differences. The teaching aids 
and readings offer a warm invitation te 
deeper understanding of meaningful 
problems. Howaarp L. Hurwitz 
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Readers’ Exchange 


Cc ts and suggesti 





They Like “Paths to World Peace” 


Dear Editor: 

You are to be congratulated for the con- 
cept of the “Paths to World Peace” issue 
(Scholastic Magazines, Feb. 20, Part II), 
and for the excellent manner in which it is 
presented. I should think that teachers all 
over the country, if not the world, would 
find this issue of your magazine to be al- 
most a standard textbook for teaching sec- 
ondary school students about the United 


Nations. 
Waldo Chamberlin 
Professor of Government 
New York University 


Thank you for sending me a copy of 
“Paths to World Peace.” You are to be 
complimented on the success with which 
you have presented the philosophy, struc- 
ture, functions, and achievements of the 
United Nations in so brief a compass and 
such understandable terms. This kind of 
simple presentation is much needed, both 
for use in the schools and for adult edu- 
cation. 

Helen Dwight Reid 
Consultant on 
International Affairs 
Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 


“Paths to World Peace” is certain to have 
a great influence on the thinking of our 
young people. Every article is extremely 
worthwhile and challenging. We here in 


appreciated. Questions answered. 


Chicago are exceedingly proud to have 
the Chicago Public Schools represented in 
the picture on the second page. 

Herold C. Hunt 

General Superintendent of Schools 

Chicago, Illinois 


I wish to thank you for sending to me 
copies of Scholastic Magazines, containing 
“Paths to World Peace.” I am very happy 
to have these copies. 

Ralph J. Bunche 
Director, Department of Trusteeship 
United Nations 


Thanks indeed for that supplement on 
international organization to the February 
20 issue of Scholastic Magazi I felt it 
fine in all particulars. With warm friendly 
greetings, 





Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Arlington, Vermont 


Thank you very much fgy sending me the 
copy of “Paths to World Peace.” We shall 
call it to the attention of students in our 
methods course, and in the course on Prob- 
lems of American Foreign Policy for social 
studies teachers and prospective teachers. 
Erling M. Hunt 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


May I congratulate you on the most re- 
cent issue of a Scholastic supplement, 
namely “Paths to World Peace.” In many 


ways it is a model of its kind. It is a very 
meaty affair, chock-full of valuable infor- 
mation. 
Frederick Shaw 
Stuyvesant High School 
New York City 


I want to commend you and your staft 
for the excellent job you have done in pre- 
paring this timely and excellent supple- 
ment on international organization. As you 
know, there is a dearth of good material 
carefully organized and brought together 
on the level of understanding for secondary 
school pupils. I am certain that this publi- 
cation fills an important need among many 
classes working on this problem. 

L. S. Michael 
Superintendent 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 


Thank you for sending me a copy of 
Part Two of the February 20 issue of Scho- 
lastic, entitled “Paths to World Peace.” It 
is a fine issue, and I am sending it to our 
editorial staff to be called to the attention 
of United Nations Education Service sub- 
scribers. 

Robert H. Reid 
Committee on International Relations 
National Education Association 


I read with great appreciation the copy 
of “Paths to World Peace,” your special 
supplement on international organization. 
I wish to register my opinion that in it you 
made a significant contribution, and that 
congratulations are due to all those who 
participated in preparing this balanced pic- 
ture of the problems of international or- 
ganization. 

R. L. Hunt 
Editor, The Phi Delta Kappan 





At one 


“PLEASE fill out this questionnaire. 

Pi will take only a few minutes of 
your time.” What a familiar phrase that 
is to millions of Americans! Probably it 
is more familiar to teachers than to any 
other professional group. That's be- 
cause, no doubt, most people believe 
that teachers exert a greater influence 
on American thought, on our customs, 
mores and ways of life, and on the fu- 
ture course of events than do the mem- 
bers of any other single vocational or 
professional group. 

“Questionnaires,” along with “public 
opinion polls” and “surveys” are singu- 
lar examples of the extent to which 
American life has been democratized. 
We are a successful democracy not 
only because we are permitted to vote 
for our governing officials, but because 


our opinions are solicited on almost 
every conceivable subject. Each of us 
has an amazing degree of influence on 
everything in which we participate. The 
consumer or mere onlooker shares al- 
most equally with the producer in de- 
termining the qualities of a product or 
service. That’s why, despite my immedi- 
ate annoyance when another “question- 
naire” comes to my desk, I try to find 
the time to answer it to the best of my 
ability, provided, of course, I consider 
the subject worthy or important. 

Two things that recently happened at 
our corner prompted me to write this 
column on questionnaires and surveys 
of opinion. First was the Institute of 
Student Opiniog poll we are conducting 
this month and which will require 
many, many hours for students to tabu- 
late. And second was a series of edito- 
rial conferences during which we de- 
cided to seek again the opinions of more 
teacher-users of our magazines. 

Many of you will be receiving re- 
quests for your views on some of our 
editorial features, the way they are pre- 
sented, etc. We know that these queries 
take time, are often considered an an- 
noyance, an intrusion on your personal 
time. But your experience, translated 


into a few sentences or paragraphs of 
advice to us as editors, will help us 
create for your use better and more 
practical and efficient teaching aids. We 
sincerely seek your counsel. We are 
guided by the consensus of those who 
respond to our questions. 

You may be interested in knowing 
the procedure we usually follow in 
sending out questionnaires. Depending 
upon the importance of the subject, we 
address the question to random samples 
of various sizes; perhaps we take every 
25th name on our lists, or every 50th 
name, or only one name in 200. 

May we appeal to you, if one of our 
questionnaires reaches you, to remem- 
ber it is a “chance” that brought it to 
you, and that in replying to it and giv- 
ing us the wise counsel your experience 
makes possible, you are in effect repre- 
senting a large number of your fellow 
teachers. All of us here at our corner 
will be most grateful to you. And we 
shall express our appreciation by pre- 
paring for you the best product we can 
create. 





